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How many people eat Canned Foods? 
HEE’ some light on the question —from a survey by the U.S. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, quoted in National Canners Associa- 
tion Membership Letter No. 66: 
% of all famili Av. lb. 
Canned Salmon 60.8 14.4 
Milk, condensed or evap. 60.5 102.9 
Baked beans, canned 36.1 17.5 
Canned peas 55.0 17.6 
Canned corn 58.2 17.5 
Canned tomatoes 50.2 67.8 


There’s evidently a vast market You bend every effort to pack 
open. Millions cf Americans do quality foods. We strive to give 


notyet realize the wholesomeness, 
convenience, economy and nutri- 
tive value of canned foods. 

The job ahead of us—all of us in 
the industry—is to build a solid 
foundation of belief in quality With quality foremost, surely more 
canned foods. With that we can people will be converted to canned 
look for steady growth in favor foods. The prize is worth trying 
and prosperity. for, isn’t it? 


you our best in Canco service and 
Canco quality cans that will carry 
your pack intact to the consumer’s 
kitchen. 


FOR 47 YEARS THE CANNED FOODS AUTHORITY q 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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\}HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been ‘dead-certain’ what 
to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 
see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. Those losses—in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It--- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right ! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, ; Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. 


Columbia Building 


Rush Labeling 


begins when the pack comes in 
and if you have been caught un- 
awares our increased facilities 
permit us to make exceptional 
shipments on your last minute 
requirements. Best check up 
your equipment NOW! 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manutacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT 
| HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


| No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 


Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 


> 0¢ 


Straight line----Small floor space. 


Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


2OC OC 


Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 


Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Moderate cost. 
Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want-to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 
your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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LEWIS CUTTER 
FILLER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Mr. Canner:-If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, 
which cuts perfectly. 


We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


We took our name from this machine! 


We know the kind of machine the 
canner must have—(we’ve been build- 
ing canning machinery for years) and 
we put into this Filler everything you 
expect in such a machine. 


It fills steadily, fast or slow, every can 
just as you want it—and all alike— 


| 
Spinach, Kraut, Tomatoes, String Beans, Pumpkin etc. : ¥Y 


You Don’t Want the Color 
of Your Pack Changed 


If a weak sugar is used, this may 

happen. It cannot happen if you 
USE FRANKLIN FRUIT 

Further details and testimonials, if you wish, But, GRANULATED 

better still—Put it to work in your plant this year, which produces a clear white syrup. 

on our guarantee. 


THE WILLING WORK-HORSE OF THE CANNERY. 


If you will write our Service Depart- 
ment we will try to solve any sugar 
problem confronting you. 


saat : The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
Anderson Filling Machine Co. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Webster Street, Junction, **A Franklin Cane Suger for every use.’’ 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. : 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


_ THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 


and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - 


q 53.00 
Canada, - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
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Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 
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EDITORIALS 


BOUT TIME TO QUIT—We are ever loath to con- 
demn any kind of food, and, in fact, we cannot 
recall ever saying before that any food should 

not be attempted in tin cans; but we feel like saying 
that now—in the case of ripe olives. Ripe olives are a 
new form of food but recently introduced, and they 
look like a very unwelcome guest among canned 
foods. They seem to be a breeder of trouble, and 
trouble of the kind to which the other canned foods 
may, very properly, seriously object. Leaving the 
chemical, bacteriological and other such technical con- 
siderations for men of those callings, we can but ob- 
serve, as does all the consuming public, that ripe olives 
are the cause of much unfavorable criticism in the daily 
press, their main trouble seeming to be as the “carrier” 
or the cause of botulinus poisoning. 


It may be hard, and is hard, upon the packer of 
ripe olives to have his favorite child thus branded, but 
there is such a thing as “a disease carrier” known to 
medical science among humans, and ripe olives would 
seem to be such among canned foods. Therefore, some 
steps must be taken against the unfavorable reflection 
cast upon all canned foods. Because the average con- 
sumer does not draw any fine distinctions, Tell her 
that any canned foods contain, or are liable to contain, 
or have contained botulinus poisoning, and she will 
straightway discard and draw a severe embargo against 
all canned foods. The man who would say that the re- 
cent poisoning in Wyoming, due to ripe olives in cans, 
has not hurt general canned foods consumption is blind 
to the facts. Certainly he can well recall the original 
olive-poisoning cases and their terrific effect upon this 
industry ; and if he does not, we would remind him that 
in some States the sale of all canned foods was forbid- 
den for a time by the food authorities. Repetition of 
the trouble has dulled the edge of this scandal, but that 
is all, and the danger is still very grave. And it has 
been the ripe olive that has been the cause of it in 
nearly all cases. 


If this were a product of great importance in the 
list of canned foods it might be worth fighting for, but 


as the case stands it would seem to be the better part 
of valor to discard ripe olives from cans entirely, and 
take no chances. 


You have probably noticed that the Association of 
American Importers of Spanish Green Olives are tak- 
ing steps to make the public understand that the accu- 
sations against olives do not apply to the green olive as 
generally known and very largely consumed. In large 
display advertisements they have just recently said: 


All Olives Are Not Green Olives— 
There Are Two Kinds 


Folks have been familiar so long with green 
olives that a great many have not heard of the 
newer variety called ripe olives. Therefore, many 
people are apt to call all olives alike. 

Such is not the case, The two kinds of olives 
are widely different. They are grown in different 
parts of the world. They don’t even look alike. 
Ripe olives are black or deep purple. They taste 
nothing like the well-known Spanish green olives. 

Green olives are, of course, green in color. 
They are picked when green, cured when green, 
and bottled when green. They are always packed 
in glass—never in tin! Green olives are healthful 
and always have been, as long as man can remem- 
ber. Don’t ask for just “olives.” Say “Spanish 
Green Olives” to your grocer. 


ASSOCIATION AMERICAN IMPORTERS OF 
SPANISH GREEN OLIVES 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
(The black-face type is ours.—Editor.) 


This advertisement appeared in the daily papers, 
occupying a quarter page space, set in large type, so 
that no one could miss it. The imputation against the 
use of “tin” will not be found to the liking of the canned 
foods industry; but who can blame the growers and 
packers of the old, well-known and highly appreciated 
olive for defending this original article? As they say, 
the Ripe Olive is nothing like the big, fat, juicy, green 
olive, neither in appearance nor in flavor or taste. The 
ripe olive must be the fruit of an olive tree—and we 
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have seen them growing and tried to eat one from the 
tree, we will never forget—and they are, therefore, en- 
titled to the name “olive”; but that is as near as they 
come to being an “olive” as known from earliest his- 
tory, and the wonder is that the olive men did not long 
ago object to their being called olives. 


However, the matter of taste is a personal matter, 
and we do not mean to enter into a comparison of the 
two. The ripe olive has earned a reputation for itself 
which the other items of canned foods seriously object 
to and must not be associated with, and it seems to us 
that we have about reached the time when steps should 
be taken to stop the canning of ripe olives. It is a pro- 
tection the industry owes itself, and the fair name of 
all its products, and while it is unfortunate that it is 
so, it is not of our making, nor have we the control of it. 
It will not do to say that if the ripe olives are canned 
properly, in all particulars, that they will be perfectly 
safe. If the reports of the recent poisoning case are 
true, the packer of those olives is one of the largest: 
and best in the industry, and the inference is natural 
that they are among the most careful—and yet the 
trouble resulted. There is a horror about the death of 
people from any food poisoning that nothing can obvi- 
ate. Humanity will not stand this, and certainly the 
consuming market cannot. 


ROP PROPAGANDA—At least a few men took 
* the recent booming of the wheat price as pure 

political thunder, as a sop to the farmers to 
bolster their own political position. The daily press 
rushed out with the news of the wonderful fortunes 
this meant to the wheat growers, and how it had re- 
lieved their poverty and distress and brought millions 
into their bank accounts. On paper it undoubtedly did; 
but just how the farmer with no wheat to sell—because 
the advance was based upon the poor condition or de- 
struction of the wheat crop here and abroad—could 
make money out of the absence of wheat on his acres 
is a style of mathematics we did not reach in school. 
We hope they all had wheat, and plenty of it, and fat- 
tened, or will fatten, their bank accounts as stated. 
They need it. 


And the canning industry has not been entirely 
free of this sort of thing. 


On the one hand, we have the canners reporting 
troubles with their crops; that the best they can see in 
prospects is from 60 to 70 per cent of a normal yield 
and pack.. And then, on the other hand, come the pro- 
fessional—we will call them—crop reporters with re- 
ports of mammoth crops and great prosperity. The 
pea crop and pack of Wisconsin, for instance, is re- 
ported as unprecedented, with a possibility of 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 cases of peas for that State alone. Credit 
for these reports is given to the most reliable authori- 
ties on the one hand, and blame is placed with another 
source of the most trustworthy character for circulat- 
ing such reports. But we believe that it is just the 
same virus working through the veins of men to place 
the farmer in a favorable position and make it appear 


that he is wallowing in prosperity in this eventful polit- 
ical year. 


In any event old Dame Nature is not throwing 
down her hand. This big result predicted for Wisconsin 
had hardly been broadcasted before a deluge descended 
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upon those pea fields, which reliable authorities say cut 
the “sweet” pea crops down by 25 per cent, and these 
same authorities now say that Wisconsin will be lucky 
if it produces 8,500,000 cases of peas as her 1924 effort. 
And, then, as if fearful that Minnesota, which is be- 
coming a great pea-canning State, might make up for 
this shortage, there is reported severe rains and storms 
there, which have created havoc. Monday of this week 
saw the daily papers with reports of exceptional dam- 
age to all crops in Indiana, the whole State affected, and 
if you will take the trouble to look at the bottom of our 
Crop Reports this week you will find that in a place in 
New York State they had five feet of hail! You have 
it on the authority of the Associated Press. 


_ What is a canner to do in the midst of these con- 
flicting reports as to crops and prospects? Sit still and 
don’t rock the boat. The canners have never acted bet- 
ter than they are doing this season in refusing to be 
stampeded one way or the other, and to keep off the 
market with further futures. It is possibly the most 
eventful season any of us have so far seen; but the 
canners are playing the game to get some of the good 
profits when the year finally terminates by refusing to 
sell any more futures, and that is where they are wise. 


MODERN REFRIGERATING AND CANNING 
PLANT AT ROSARIO, ARGENTINA 


NE of the large packing companies of Argentina 

has broken ground for their new $2,500,000 re- 

frigerating plant in Rosario, Argentina, accord- 
ing to trade reports received from Consul Robert Harn- 
den, Rosario, by the Department of Commerce. It is 
stated that this plant will be the most modern and best 
equipped in the Argentine. A tract of land comprising 
160 acres fronting on the river has been acquired for 
the various buildings, corrals, etc., and the plant’s 
capacity will be 1,200 cattle daily. These cattle will be 
drawn from the ranches surrounding the city. 


In addition to refrigerating, canning will also be 
dong, and a certain amount of pork products packed. 
Modern and substantial docks, warehouses and railway 
terminals are included in the plans, and when com- 
pleted, as excepted, next September, 1,200 men will be 
given employment. At present some 600 are engaged 
on the construction work. All the machinery for the 
plant is being imported from the United States. Frozen 
meat will be shipped direct from Rosario to England 
and the Continent. Great interest is being shown 
locally in this new enterprise, and it is felt that large 
benefit will accrue to this entire district. 


PRENDERGAST NOW WITH LOUIS HILFER 


R. RICHARD PRENDERGAST, who until re- 

cently was connected with J. J. Maloney, of 

Chicago, Ill., has joined our sales force. Mr. 
Prendergast has been “on the street” in Chicago about 
12 years, is favorably known by the entire trade, and 
recognized as being thoroughly posted, especially on 
dried fruits. 


We bespeak for Mr. Prendergast the same consid- 
eration and confidence bestowed upon us under our well- 
known policy: “We cannot succeed unless you prosper.” 


THE LOUIS HILFER CoO. 
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THE INDIANA KERN FINISHER 


All metal. Satisfies the most exacting demands of 
any packer. Is of sanitary construction through- 
out. Monel Metal used onthe screen, under pan, 
and hood. Shaft of Tobin Bronze. Supplied 
with packing gland. A special washout plug is 
also now apart, with other added features. Has 
an increased capacity of 35% 


Kook-More Koils 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Tomato Washers 

Spice Buckets 

Enameled Lined Pipe 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Steam Crosses 

Fire Pots 

Steel Stcols 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Wood & Steel Tanks 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastein Representative 
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THE FILTER 


for 
Vinegar- Sweet Liquors— Syrups- 
Flavoring Extracts— etc. 


This is the filter that transforms 
cloudy, misty products into beau- 
tiful, sparkling-clear liquids. 


It is of good capacity, simple to 
prepare, and made ready for use 
in ten minutes. 


Lined with pure copper, heavily 
tinned with pure block tin. 


For use by gravity or with 
pump. Wealso make pumps 
for this purpose and for gen- 
eral service. 


Write for catalog of Kiefer Filters. 


The Karl Keifer Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Corn Ear Worm 


By Mr. J. W. McColloch 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan Kansas 
Note—The above address delivered by Mr. McColloch sometime ago will be found 


very timely right now as the corn crop is coming on. 


You must be pre- 


pared to combat any attack, and you will find this helpful. 


(Continued from last Week.) 


A summary of the results of this experiment show 
that May 1 is the optimum time to plant field corn to 
obtain the maximum yield and the minimum amount of 
earworm injury. A study of the factors connected with 
the date of planting shows that early planted corn ex- 
periences less injury than corn planted later, because it 
passes through its most attractive stage, silking period, 
before the third and by far the largest brood has ap- 
peared. 

The experiment further shows that corn planted 
so early as to receive a setback is injured more than if 
it were planted just a little later. 

In connection with this experiment a study was 
made for six years on the number and location of the 
eggs deposited on definite plants of each variety in each 
plot. The results show that there is a direct relation 
between the number of eggs deposited on a variety and 
the date of planting, and that there are several factors 
to be considered in developing an optimum time to plant 
corn. 

The variety of corn must be considered, since each 
variety exhibits certain variations with regard to 
growth, time of silking, period of silking and matur- 
ing. An analysis of the data indicates that from the 
standpoint of the number of eggs deposited, Boone 
county should be planted from April 15 to May 1, com- 
mercial white about May 1, and Kansas sunflower and 
Hildreth from May 1 to May 15. 

In addition to the work with field corn, a date of 
planting experiment was conducted with sweet corn in 
1912. The results were similar to those obtained with 
field corn in that the injury increased with the delay in 


planting, The plantings of April 15 and May 1 did not 
germinate. 


Date Planted %EarsInjured % Grains Injured 
5-15 30 6.4 
6-1 75 5 
6-15 98 24 
7-1 92 22 


Garman, working in Kentucky, has also made some 
observations on the date to plant corn. His results are 
in accord with those secured in Kansas. In his work he 
used such varieties as Stowell Evergreen, Early Red 


Cory, Iowa Gold Mine, Boone County White, Little Wil- 
lis and White Flint. 


In summarizing his results he says the varieties 
showed an increase in the injury with the advance of 
the season, the early plantings, without regard to 
variety, generally showing less injury than those 
planted later. 

Spraying—The control of the earworm by spraying 
is based on the fact that the larva on hatching feeds 
for a short time externally in the vicinity where the 
egg was deposited, and also on the fact that most of 


the injury to the ears is due to the larvae hatching 
from eggs laid on the silks. Since most of the injury 
to corn is to the ears, the problem is one of keeping 
_ — covered with poison during the time they are 
resh. 

The results of the work in Kansas and elsewhere 
show that spraying is successful in reducing the ear- 
worm injury, but a satisfactory method of applying the 
poison is yet to be developed, The dust spray has 
proved the best under Kansas conditions. The material 
used is composed of powdered arsenate of lead three 
parts to sulphur one part. Other carriers may be used 
for the poison, but we have found sulphur superior to 
flour or lime, and there is some indication that it also 
serves as a fungicide. 


As already stated, the methods of application are 
in need of development. 

In Kansas, where the sweet corn areas are limited 
to home gardens and small truck farms, the use of a 
hand blow-gun, a cheese cloth bag or even a perforated 
can has proved practical. Several attempts have been 
made to devise a large power dusting machine for use 
in general fields. Thus far they have been futile. The 
principal objection to the power machines has been 
the great waste of material. As it is only necessary to 
get the poison on the silks, any additional spreading of 
the dust is waste. In the case of the power machines, 
large amounts of the powder do not fall on the plants 
but light on the ground. 

Hadlee, working in New Jersey, gave the large 
machines a trial and found that they would not do the 
work of distributing the poison properly. 

Spraying experiments of various kinds have been 
under way at the Kansas City station for a number of 
years. The work has been done on both sweet corn and 
field corn. 

A dusting experiment carried on during August 
and September, 1912, on sweet corn, in which five appli- 
cations of powder arsenate of lead were made, showed 
37 per cent of the ears injured in the dusted plots to 
86 per cent in the check, In other words, 63 per cent 
of the ears were entirely free of injury. 

This test was especially significant since it was 
conducted in late summer at a time when the earworm 
is most destructive. Since that time numerous other 
experiments have been conducted, with similar results. 

Time will not permit a statement of all the figures 
collected in these trials. 

_— following conclusions may be drawn from the 
work: 

Proper dusting of the silks will reduce the normal 
injury by 50 per cent or more. 

The percentage of earworm and mold injury de- 
creases as the number of applications are increased. - 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


No finer cans beneath the sun,. 
ce Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
a Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


| Beatty-Archer Company, Inc. COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
| Houston s) ; Texas. fl Have them when you need them, 
Wire us your offerings. Don’t let the rush catch you with- 


Ay out baskets; wire us your order 
/]///// car load lots 9 cents each, loaded 


on car our factory. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
\ (Night) Berkeley 200 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


’ Not made to meet competition 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


Phones 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-8-UNIT $210 —_c-4-uNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
510 Consolidated Building, Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per 
with one operator 
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The cost of dusting is prohibitive where corn is 
grown for grain or forage, but is practical where corn 
is raised for roasting ears, show purposes, or seed. 

Many truck and home gardeners are now dusting 
their sweet corn in Kansas, with apparently good re- 
sults. In addition to the results secured in Kansas with 
regard to dusting, mention should also be made to work 
done elsewhere. 

Headlee, working in New Jersey, had excellent re- 
sults when the dusting was done by hand. He reports 
that when the poisonous dust is properly placed on the 
corn silks, and maintained throughout the period, the 
silks are green and succulent, more than 75 per cent 
of the normal damage is prevented. 


Garman, in Kentucky, reports rather poor results. 
This, however, is probably due to the fact that only one 
application was made and this was put on lightly. 

Haseman, at the Missouri Experiment Station, se- 
cured a reduction of 45 per cent in the number of ears 
injured when dusted with powdered arsenate of lead. 

To summarize the measures of control, the follow- 
ing recommendations may be made: 


1. Plow during the fall or early winter. 

2. Plant as early as possible without danger of a 
setback to the crop. 

8. Plant the standard variety of corn best adapted 
to the locality. 

4. Thorough cultivation during the summer. 

5. Use arsenical dust sprays in case the crop is 
being grown for some special purpose whereby it will 
command a good price, 

These methods have been given a thorough trial 
in many regions, and have been found effective and 
practical. 

With certain modifications they may be applied to 
sweet corn as well as field corn. The chief prerequisite 
for their success is a knowledge of the life history of 
the earworm and then adapting the control measures to 
meet the conditions. 


While the injury due to the earworm is materially 
reduced by the methods outlined, it is not reduced to 
the point where we would like to have it. In fact, nearly 
all of our injurious insects can be controlled to a much 
higher degree than the corn earworm. There is room 
for much additional investigational work, and in clos- 
ing this discussion brief mention will be made of some 
of the more important lines of research which are now 
under way or should be taken up. 

In the first place, the methods already discussed 
should be developed to a greater extent. 


Date of planting tests with standard varieties of 
corn should be conducted in different localities through- 
out the range of insect. 


In the case of the Hessian fly, which is so destruc- 
tive to wheat, there is hardly a place but what the ap- 
proximate date for safe sowing of wheat can be given. 


In Kansas the exact date to plant wheat to obtain 
the maximum yield and the minimum injury from fly 
has been determined for every locality. 


The poisoning of the larvae is still open for investi- 
gation. 


While the proper poisons to use are fairly well es- 
tablished, the methods of application are still to be de- 
veloped. 
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Another field of investigation is that of a study 
of the varieties of corn with relation to their resistance 
to earworm injury. It is a well-known fact that in the 
case of most of the injurious insects and plant disease 
that certain varieties or strains of plants are less sus- 
ceptible to injury than others. Certain varieties of 
wheat are practically immune to rust. Other varieties 
show a marked resistance to the Hessian fly. We are 
just beginning a study of this phase of the problem with 
regard to the corn earworm. 

General field observations in the past have often 
shown certain varieties of corn more heavily infested 
than others. For example, in a series of experiments 
with five standard varieties extending over a period of 
six years, Boone county white has invariably had the 
fewest eggs deposited on it, and the lower per cent of 
injury. On the other hand, Hildreth has had the larg- 
est number of eggs and the greatest injury. 


A variety of corn known as White Democrat and 
recommended to the Kansas station as a variety resist- 
ant to the earworm was grown up in competition with 
twenty-five varieties during the past season. It was 
markedly free from injury and ranked high in yield. 


Numerous other observations similar to those cited 
have been made both in field corn and sweet corn. The 
results are suggestive and indicate the possibility for 
future work. 


This is one of the major projects in the earworm 
work at the Kansas station at this time. 


A variety test involves the study of many factors 
and the accumulation of a vast amount of data over a 
period of years. It also requires the close co-operation 
between the entomologist, plant breeder, agranomist 
and chemist. 


The habit of growth and behavior of the different 
varieties must be studied under varying conditions, The 
date of silking must be determined with relation to the 
number of broods of earworm. The’ period of silking 
is an index to the period that the plant is most attrac- 
tive to the adults, The period between silking and 
maturing determines the time the ear is subject to in- 
jury by the larvae. 


The morphological and physiological characters of 
each variety must be investigated, since, as will be 
pointed out, there is an apparent correlation between 
=— of these characters and the activities of the 
insect. 


The speaker is of the opinion that morphological 
and physiological studies open the way for certain in- 
tensive studies which ultimately will prove valuable in 
the development of control measures. 


There is no question but that more fundamental 
study of many points in the life economy of the ear- 
worm are necessary. 


The antamologist has devoted too much time in the 
past to general life history studies. Too much emphasis 
has been placed on the length of the various stages in 
the development of the insect. 


We say that the egg of the earworm is placed on 
the silk or the upper surface of the leaf, but we do not 
stop to consider why this is so, The research work of 
the future not only with the corn earworm, but also 
with other insects, is going to investigate the why. 

In connection with this line of thought, permit me 
to call your attention to certain investigations which 
are now under way at the Kansas station. 
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Service Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 


the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 
| ing. 


Can Company 


Baltimore, - - Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. | | 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN”’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 


Greater Efficiency 


Just as the modern canner’s machine method of canning and sealing is an improve- 
ment over the housewife’s hand method, so the distinctive sanitary cleanliness pro- 
duced through the use of 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and C, Jeanser 


is an improvement over ordinary cleanliness. 


Indian in circle This cleaner embodies certain principles not common to ordinary cleaning agents. 

. Its uniformity, its purity, and its easy rinsing qualities, all contribute toward an 
unusual cleaning action which produces a film-free, oderless, sanitarily clean surface. 
The advantages of Wyandotte cleanliness in the cannery are shown by the sensitive 
nature of the canner’s product, and the saving its maintenance makes possible, by a 
preventable cleaner which eliminates flats, sours and swells. 


in every package } 


Order from your supply house. 
It Cleans Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnirs. Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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I have called your attention to the fact that the 
moths show a decided preference for the silks in ovi- 
positing, When these are not present the upper surface 
of the leaves and the stalks are selected. Certain pre- 
liminary experiments have been conducted during the 
past two years for the purpose of determining why the 
adults select these parts. 

In the case of the silks the attraction appears to 
be the odor, and adults have been drawn to foreign sub- 
stances for oviposition by impregnating these sub- 
stances with the odor of corn silk. The upper surface 
of the leaves and the stalks seem to be selected because 
of their rough, hairy surface. Plants with smooth 
leaves and stalks have very few eggs deposited on these 
parts. 

It is also worthy of note that throughout the wide 
range of plants on which the earworm oviposits, there 
is an apparent selection of rough, hairy surfaces. 

Other morphological characters are associated with 
various activities of the corn earworm. 

Collins and Kempton, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, have conducted certain experiments of 
the breeding of sweet corn resistant to the corn ear- 
worm, In their work they considered four protective 
characters: 


1. The prolongation of the husk beyond the ear. 
2. The thickness of the husk. 

3. The texture of the husk. 

4. The presence or absence of husk leaves. 


They found low damage to be associated with a 
number of morphological characters. 


Of the characters measured, they found the pro- 


longation of the husk beyond the ear to be most closely 
related with low damage. 

They summarize their results by saying that it ap- 
pears that by increasing the length and thickness of the 
husk covering and reducing the husk leaves, varieties 
of sweet corn can be produced in which damage from 
the earworm is materially reduced. 


The practical application of many of the results ob- 
tained in these morphological and physiological studies 
may appear somewhat vague at this time. 


Mr. Parker, in charge of the plant breeding work 
at the Kansas station, tells me that the plant breeder 
can probably handle any premising characters which 
the entomologist may find as offering resistance to the 
earworm. For example, the rough, hairy surface of 
the leaf and stalk may be changed by breeding. 


Likewise, the characters mentioned by Collins and 
Kempton can be developed to a high degree. 


In conclusion, the speaker would call attention to 
the fact that the corn earworm has not been given the 
study that it should receive as a pest of sweet corn. 


The entomologists of the various experiment sta- 
tions in the sweet corn area should be asked to conduct 
a thorough investigation of its life economy and meth- 
ods of control. 

The corn earworm presents a problem of great im- 
portance and one worthy of the attention of the ento- 
mologists wherever corn is grown, whether it be field 
corn or sweet corn. 

The Kansas station considers it one of the big prob- 
lems and the work is being enlarged from year to year. 
Ultimately we hope to have something to offer whereby 
the loss due to the earworm may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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FRENCH SARDINE INDUSTRY STILL IN 
DIFFICULTY 


O compromise has yet been reached by the sar- 
N dine fishermen and packers of the Brittany coast, | 

reports American Trade Commissioner Green to 
the Department of Commerce. A dispute has been rag- 
ing for some time between the two factions, the packers 
claiming that the fishermen have in the past deliber- 
ately destricted their sales in order to keep prices up. 
Intense feeling has been aroused among the fishermen 
over the continued activities of the packers’ boats, 
which, it will be recalled, were first out into use two 
years ago, when the regular fishermen refused to de- 
liver more than one-half of the normal number of fish. 
Contending that their deliverate restriction on the 
amount of the catch was not only lawful, but essential 
to their welfare, the fishermen now insist that these 
boats be withdrawn permanently from service. The 
abundance of the catch has forced down prices paid 
the fishermen. 


The latest compromise suggested and agreed to by 
the manufacturers is that the price to be paid for the 
fish by the factories be changed no oftener than once 
a week, and that the factory boats be removed to an- 
other district as soon as the catch in a given district 
becomes so large as to force down the price. Pending 
adjustment of ths dispute, fishermen in the principal 
sardine district of France—that is, Brittany—have en- 
tirely suspended their work. Realizing that this action 
would not be effective as long as the factory boats con- 
tinued to operate, the fishermen have also succeeded 
in causing a strike among the crews of the factory 
boats, thereby depriving the factories of all their 
sources of sardines. 


Newspapers in Paris interested in the question are 
clamoring for an early adjustment of the dispute, but 
neither of the two parties involved shows any inclina- 
tion to give in to the other. If they continue being able 
to persuade employees of the factory boats to stay in 
port, the fishermen will probably be successful in forc- 
ing the packers to dispose of their boats and leave the 
fishing entirely in their hands. They promise that once 
these boats are withdrawn permanently they will see 
to it that the factories do not suffer from a shortage of 
sardines. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS TO HOLD MEETING 


HE Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards 
will hold its 26th meeting in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, August 18 to 22, inclusive, according to 

an announcement by Dr. W. W. Skinner, Chairman of 
the Committee. Proposed standards for ice-cream, 
meat and meat products, wheat flour, jams and jellies 
will be discussed. 


The Joint Committee is composed of nine members, 
three representing the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, three representing the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and three the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This com- 
mittee recommends definitions and standards for food 
products for the guidance of Federal and State officials 
in the enforcement of food laws. 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


Two heads may be better than one for 
some things—but not for Closing Ma- 
chines. 


In Closing Machines with separate heads for each operation, where 
the can must pass from one chuck to another, it is very difficult to 
center the can on the second chuck. All too often it is not center- 
ed and a cut or split top seam is the result. 


AMS CLOSING MACHINES have only one seaming head. 
The can is completley double seamed without moving from the ori- 
ginal chuck. The seaming rollers (one for each operation) are set 
in the wonderful AMS SPLIT SEAMING RING (patented) 
which has just the right amount of spring to offset the extra thicknesses 
of tin at the side seams. Therefore, there can be no cutting of the 
side seam nor cutting or splitting of the top seams on an AMS 


CLOSING MACHINE. 


Insure tight seams for your pack this season by using AMS CLOS- 
ING MACHINES. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


1924 Model, Patented 
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Y 


Write for Catalogue. 
Complete Plants and Supplies 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


R. A. SINDALL, President 
ROBINS ROTARY TOMATO 
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SOME NEW CANNING LITERATURE 
Recent Issues of Books Interesting to the Industry 


\OME years ago there were but few books on can- 
S ning, and some of these were foreign books dealing 
in part upon the art of canning, This past year, 
however, has seen a wonderful increase in this effort, 
all seemingly having taken the fever at once, and as a 
result there are several néw books on our desk, and 
all dealing with canned foods in some way. The first 
of these, in importance, we believe, is: 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” 5th edition, and 
not because it is published by us, but because it is one 
of the oldest books of them all, if not the only book 
which gives specific and definite instructions upon the 
handling of all canned foods, preserves, pickles, condi- 
ments, etc., from their growing and harvesting to the 
finished product in the warehouse, it is mentioned first. 
In other words, it is a practical treatise upon the entire 
subject, written so as to help the processor or old can- 
ner, as well as the beginner at the business. 

This 5th edition is just the old book, but thor- 
oughly revised and greatly enlarged, 400 pages, every 
process in it having been carefully revised and brought 
into line with the latest and best in scientific discovery, 
and all new items added. Owing to the many necessary 
alterations in processing methods, this makes this 5th 
edition practically a new book, and helpful to a re- 
markable degree to every man handling canned foods, 
or the kindred lines. An addition of value has been the 
food law regulations, covering every article on which 
rules or regulations have been issued, and also a com- 
pilation of all these rules and regulations, the first time 
and the only place where this can be found. The new 
edition, therefore, lends itself directly to the manu- 
facturer, to the broker and to the jobber handling 
canned or preserved foods, condiments, etc. The book 
is well printed, in large type, on clear white paper, per- 
manently bound in leather cover, stamped in gold. The 
price is $10 per copy. For sale by all canning machinery 
dealers and by The Canning Trade, the publishers. 

“The Story of Canned Foods,” by James H. Collins, 
is a novel-like story of canned foods of more than ordi- 
nary interest. The author, a famous writer on indus- 
trial subjects, has mastered the real truths of canning 
in a way not often seen in the laiety, and he gives his 
reader many interesting historical tit-bits about this 
industry that makes one loath to put down this book 
until he has finished. It is a story about canning for 
the housewife and user of canned foods, and not in- 
tended as a scientific treatise on canning. As the pub- 
lishers say of the Story of Canning: 

“In an informal style the author tells how prac- 
tically everything from hors d’oeuvers to pudding has 
found its way into cans, and how food so preserved can 
be kept in perfect condition not only for months, but 
if necessary for more than half a century.” 

_ The book is printed in large, clear type, on fine 
white paper, bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and sells 
at $3.50 per copy, by the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
681 5th Avenue, New York City. 


“Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Products,” by 
W. V. Cruess, Associate Professor of Fruit Production, 
University of California, is one of the new books, and 
is termed “A thorough treatment of the applications of 
the fundamental sciences to the fruit and vegetable 
manufacturing and preserving processes, of the prac- 
tical operation and control of fruit aid vegetable pre- 
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YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


¢ 


and these finished screw- 
caps are discharged. 


These blanks are poured 
into the hopper— 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the Nationa! Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 15th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
netent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, ea: som and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 


the canning industry. (Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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serving plants, and of all the technical phases of the 
commercial handling of fruit and vegetable products.” 
Professor Cruess is well known to the canning industry, 
having contributed many helpful scientific articles to 


canning literature, and, as might well be supposed, he - 


has embodied this knowledge in his new book, and a 
great deal more that the industry will find helpful. He 
covers canning in a practical, detailed manner, and the 
book is particularly serviceable in the fruit lines, pre- 
serves as well as canned, because of the Professor’s long 
experience with California productions. The book is 
printed in good-sized type on fine paper, 530 pages, 
thoroughly indexed, and is for sale by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 370 7th Avenue, New York City. 

“Marine Products of Commerce,” by Donald K. 
Tressler, Ph. D., of the U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries, is, as 
the preface says, “designed for both the scientific and 
the practical man. It attempts to give the chemist and 
biologist a general survey of the fishery industries, 
pointing out their relative importance, indicating their 
location, and describing the methods in common use.” 
In the nearly 800 pages of the book, printed on fine 
paper, it deals with fishery products of every kind; 
the life habits and methods of catching and preserving 
all manner of fishery products; is profusely illustrated 
and completely indexed. The book is published and for 
sale by The Chemical Catalogue Co., Inc., 19 E. 24th 
Street, New York City. 


EXTRACTS FROM WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION “REVIEW” 
Written and Edited by John A. Lee 
12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
July 31st, 1924. 


This association is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, an organization which 
has a membership of about ten thousand of the most 
potent and important business organizations of the 
United States. It held an annual national convention 
recently at Cleveland, Ohio, and among other important 
matters adopted the “Principles of Business Conduct.” 

With the naming of local committees in over two 
hundred of the country’s principal markets, the organ- 
ization of Canned Foods Week, November 8-15, is well 
under way. These committees are being appointed by 
chairmen selected by the wholesale grocers’ associa- 
tions and the National Food Brokers’ Association. 
Leslie Lieber, of the Haas-Lieber Grocery Co., St. 
Louis, is acting for the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association ; T. G. Perfect, of the Huntington Grocery 
Company, Huntington, Ind., for the American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, and P. J. Murphy, of Deming 
& Gould Company, Chicago, for the National Food 
Brokers’ Association. 

Co-operating in the organization of the campaign 
are the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, National Chain Store Gro- 
cers’ Association, National Food Brokers’ Association, 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, Glass 
Container Association, and the National Canners’ As- 
sociation. In addition to these, State canners’ associa- 
tions, State and local retail grocers’ associations and 
kindred organizations will be invited to assist the local 
committees in making Canned Foods Week a success 
in their respective districts. 

Provision has already been made for materials 
necessary to the campaign and for national advertising. 
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A contract has been let for 30,000 muslin streamers 
for outdoor use on trucks and delivery wagons, and 
600,000 four-color posters are being lithographed for 
use in windows and other indoor displays. One and 
two color electros reproducing the now familiar Canned 
Foods Week streamer will soon be available to the local 
committees, along with attractive stickers. 

The semi-annual convention of the Western Can- 
ners’ Association will be held in November, 1924. The 
location will be chosen by our Board of Directors. If 
you want to make any recommendations to them, write 
to them direct. 


The exportation of canned foods forthe year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, increased heavily over the previous 
year. 


We gave you a complete list of all our standing 
committees in Review No. 9—this is No. 10—also a list 
of our new members. We sent you a copy of our con- 
stitution recently, containing a list of all our active and 
associate members. 

From that and the list of new members mentioned 
you can tell who are members of the Western Canners’ 
Association. We earnestly request you to secure for 
us, previous to November lst, 1924, one new member, 
a canner, a broker, or machinery or canners’ supply 
firm, Please do this. You need not collect the mem- 
bership fee; that will be done from this office. 


The wholesale grocery business is fairly good and 
a heavy fall business is anticipated. The big mail-order 
houses and ten-cent stores have been doing a large busi- 
ness, and the chain stores are doing a heavy business. 

The independent retail grocers are enjoying a good 
trade, and their stocks are low. The iron and steel mills 
are not running full time, but nearly all other lines are 
active, Wheat and corn have advanced heavily and in’ 
good time for farmers to profit by the higher prices, 
as their crops are still in the field. The country is in 
good shape. We are in the midst of a presidential cam- 
paign, but no one seems to be excited about it. 


Growing weather throughout the great Central 
West is now fine. Warm temperature interspersed with 
light and frequent rains is the rule, and one can almost 
stand still and hear the crops growing. 


Canners should not be afraid of too large an output 
for every can they will be able to fill will be needed and 
will be salable at a good price. This, however, does not 
mean that quality should be sacrificed to quantity, as 
quality goods will sell well and bring good prices when 
poor quality goods will be hard to sell and will usually 
have to be sold at a loss. 


All the big dried fruit, nut, raisin, orange, apple 
and other growers’ associations are putting on inten- 
sive selling campaigns this fall, and, with National 
Canned Foods Week, November 8-15, 1924, combined, 
this United States is preparing to put on the daw- 
gondest, peppiest, pushinest period of promotional pub- 
licity in food selling ever heard 

Say! Mr. Good Fellow! Try to get us one new 
member between now and September Ist. If he wants 
te know about the association, tell him the facts pre- 
sented in the Questions and Answers which you will 
find as a part of this Review. The arguments are there. 
Present them to your prospect and get his signature 
on the dotted line. If you need some application blanks, 
write us and we will send you some. You will confer 
a favor on any canner, broker, or supply man by mak- 
ing him a member. 


| 
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Bliss Automatic Top and Bottom Presses 


150 or More 
No. 3 Sanitary Ends 
a Minute 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery} 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bidg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No. 382 


At this season many important things demand your attention. One of the most 


important is the necessity of increasing your fire insurance to protect your rapidly 
increasing values. 


The latest improved form of policy issued by 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


enables you to do away entirely with the daily checking of your values against your 
fire insurance, and yet it assures you 100% protection at all times. 
From the beginning to the end of the season your fire insurance may be taken care 
of easily, smoothly, and satisfactorily, with less effort on your part. 


You will also share in the usua) saving in proportion to the amount of insurance you 
carry. The saving for 1923 amounted to $493,252.78 


For complete information write 
LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 
155 E. Superior Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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Crop Reports 


By The Canners Themselves. 


The condition of canners Crops, in all sections, as report- 
ed by the men on the ground. Read how the crops are in 
your fellow canner’s locality, and then return him the favor by 
sending us your report. A little from each one and the ag- 
grigate will be immensly helpful. Do your part, too. Now. 


Huntsville, Ark., August 8, 1924—Tomatoes—The 
crop will be fairly good if nothing comes to damage it. 
It will need occasional rains to hold it up. 


Preston, Md., August 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Condi- 
tions much improved in last three weeks. Vines grow- 
ing fine and fruiting in fine shape. Needing a shower. 
Yield, as to the vines, looks O. K. So many vines miss- 
ing. Acreage about normal, or a littte larger than last 
year, but so badly broken that the yield will not be over 
75 per cent, if that high. We will, with favorable 
weather, from now on get 60 to 80 per cent of last year’s 


pack; but if early frost, the pack can’t be over 50 per 
cent. 


Woodbury, N. J., August 5, 1924—Cherries, sour, 
pitted, about 75 per cent. 


Beets—Large acreage here for this district, but 
not heavy crop. About an average pack. 


String Beans—About an average crop. 
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Tomatoes—Very late. With a late fall might get 
from 60 to 75 per cent of a pack. About the usual 
acreage contracted. 


Georgetown, Dei., August 5, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Fair. Looks like about 75 per cent of crop, as compared 
to last year. 

Beans, Green, Stringless—Crop on first and second 


planting very light. Third planting about 50 per cent 
of crop. 


East Williamson, N. Y., August 6, 1924—Peas— 
Turning out well. A little above normal. 

Raspberries—All ripening at once. 
favorable and crop will be short. 

Cherries—Now in the height of the pack. Crop 
about normal. Quality not extra, 


Montpelier, Ohio, August 2, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Acreage is up to normal, but on account of the wet and 
cold spring we have only about 60 per cent of a stand, 
and are very late at that. Do not expect over 50 per 
cent of crop at the best. 


Weather un- 


English, Ind., August 5, 1924—Tomatoes—The 
crop was planted about two weeks late. The plants 
look good at present, but are needing rain very badly 
at this time. Have 300 acres out. Do not anticipate 
more than a 70 per cent crop, as some were planted en- 
tirely too late to get any tomatoes if we have an early 
frost. 

Stringless Beans—The crop of beans is needing 
rain very badly at the present time. We have 200 acres 


Two Rolls Diametrically Opposed 


For each Seaming operation. 
ations on different Chucks. 


Points of excellence to consider when 
adding Double Seamer equipment. 


TROYER-FOX Automatic 
are so designed and built. 


Seamers 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WO 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES :-- 


R. E FAIRBANKS 


504 Wrigley Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 


J. L. COLLINS 


112 Market St.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


First and Second oper- 
The second thicker, al- 
lowing for a tight rolled seam, with no ‘‘cut-overs.”’ 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


GEO. H. DOWSING 


Metropolitan Bidg. 
Sydney, Australia, 
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HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority 
| under all conditions. Their use insures more 
thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 


peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
any other viner. 


F rank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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out and cannot possibly pack more than 60 per cent 


pack, as the vines are yellow and practically through 
bearing. 


Elwood, Ind., August 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Acreage 
100 per cent. Very poor and late. Setting exception- 
ally well. Needing rain badly. 


Gaston, Ind., August 6, 1924—Tomatoes—Pack in 
this section all depends upon the weather from now on 
until middle of October. If we get favorable weather 
without killing frost until October 15th, we estimate 
we will have a normal pack, which is the best we can 
expect. 


Streator, Ill., August 6, 1924—-Tomatoes—Our crop 
will be about two weeks late. We believe we will get 
a 100 per cent pack, as we have more fruit on the vines 
than usual. 


Paxton, Ill., August 7, 1924—-Corn—We have ap- 
proximately 2,400 acres, with an expectancy of 75 to 
80 per cent of a normal yield. 


Elkhorn, Wis., August 6, 1924—Peas—All finished 
packing August Ist. Average yield Alaskas, 70 cases 
per acre. Sweets, 85 cases. Quality average. 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, August 9, 1924—Sweet Corn— 
Very late; 65 per cent of a crop. Other damaged by 
heavy winds, rains and floods. 


Wells, Minn., August 8, 1924—We pack only sweet 
corn, Crosby and Golden Bantam—800 acres this year. 
Stand good, 10 days late. 


Cokato, Minn., August 7, 1924—Sweet Corn—- 
About three weeks late. Yield about 75 per cent. Very 
dry. We need lots of rain. 


Monticello, Iowa, August 5, 1924—Sweet Corn— 
About 75 per cent of a stand. Two to three weeks late. 
Will depend entirely upon when we get a killing frost. 


Vinton, Iowa, August 6, 1924—Sweet Corn—Acre- 
age 120 per cent, as compared to 1923. Stand 70 per 
cent, as compared to 1923. 


Prospects not good on account damage to stand by 
worms, wet weather and poor corn-growing weather 
through season. 


Independence, Iowa, August 8, 1924—Sweet Corn 
—The condition of our crop is very unfavorable. It is 
about two weeks late, and we have had several severe 
rain and wind storms the past week, which have done 
considerable damage. We expect about 70 per cent of 
a normal crop. 


Grinnal, Iowa, August 6, 1924—Sweet Corn—In 
this vicinity it is two to three weeks late. Stand about 
75 per cent. It has made very poor growth, and, with 
favorable weather conditions from now on, we can only 
expect 60 per cent of a normal yield. Root lice working 
on some pieces, especially old ground. 


Morristown, Tenn., August 6, 1924—Tomatoes—- 
Acreage normal. Crops looking fine, except a good deal 
of wilt. 


Greenfield, Tenn., August 6, 1924—Tomatoes—- 
About 75 per cent of normal acreage. We have 110 
acres contracted, but will get not over 80 per cent. The 
plants look fair, but all depends on weather conditions 
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from this time on. Too much dry weather would cut 


it very short. 


Beans—Turned out short. We have about 500 
cases packed, and it is all over except late beans, which 
are being planted now. 


Tomato prospects over the canning section of West 
Tennessee and Western Kentucky are what might be 
termed in fair condition. Some places too much rain, 
and others too little. I think about 75 per cent normai 
for the entire section is about correct. 


Fordtown, Tenn., August 7, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Normal condition. We have more acreage than we have 
had for a number of years, and if conditions still remain 
favorable, we will have a good pack this year. 

Our bean pack will be nothing, as the bean beetle 
has ruined the crops here. 


Fruit is plentiful and a large pack of apples is 
looked for. . 


Green Forest, Ark., August 4, 1924—Tomatoes—- 
100 per cent in growing condition, but acreage is about 
75 per cent of normal. 


HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE 


The following was taken from an Associated Press 
Dispatch from Gloversville, N. Y., to The Baltimore 
Sun of August 11th, 1924: 


HAIL FIVE FEET DEEP IN ELECTRICAL STORM 


Motorists Forced to Use Shovels to Clear Highways 
(By the Associated Press) 


Gloversville, N. Y., August 10.—Hail accompanied 
a severe electrical storm which descended upon this city 
and vicinity early this afternoon. Near St. Johnsville 
hail covered highways and fields to a depth of five feet, 
and motorists were compelled to resort to shovels to 
make a way through the drifts. At other points it was 
said hail reached a depth of one foot. 


SAUK CITY (WIS.) CANNING CO. GIVES AN 
OUTING TO ITS EMPLOYEES 


HE Sauk City Canning Co. finished packing peas 
Thursday, July 31st, and the management de- 
cided to give their employees, in appreciation of 
faithful services rendered, a free trip to a number of 
nearby canning factories, to give them an opportunity 
to see other factories in operation, as well as observing 
similar work under somewhat different methods, con- 
ditions and environments which may surround a plant 
of this kind. 

Promptly on the Ist of, August at 7:15 A. M. the 
employees to the number of 81 appeared at the com- 
pany’s office, where they were lined up and photo- 
graphed, after which they boarded two of the Wiscon- 
sin Power and Light Co.’s motor busses and five auto- 
mobiles, which stood in readiness, and at 7:45 the 
“procession” started off and drove through the main 
street of Sauk City and Prairie Du Sac, then across the 
Wisconsin Rover Bridge at Prairie Du Sac to Lodi. 

Here the first stop was made, and the canning fac- 
tory visited of which Dr. Goeres is the manager, who 
escorted our people through his plant. From Lodi the 
trip lead through and across a section of very fine 
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Peerless 


Corn Washer 


Latest 
New York State 
Standards Specify 
Thorough Washing of Corn 


HE New York State Canners Association realizes that 

the way to increase the consumption of corn is to 
produce a quality pack. So, when they adopted new 
standards for canned vegetables, the thorough washing 
of corn was very definitely specified in their standards for 
corn. ‘These standards apply not only to fancy quality 
corn,but to choice and standard grades as well; in fact, to 
all corn canned in New York State regardless of its grade. 


_ Other states will doubtless adopt similar standards Why not be ahead of the game by 
in the course of time. The Peerless Corn Washer installing now the new equipment 
is the only machine on the market that will thor- necessary to thoroughly wash your 
oughly wash corn. It has been used for years by corn? We still have a few washers 
a great majority of the packers of real quality corn. for delivery this season. 


Wire us your order today 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 


General Sales Office: 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
FACTORIES: 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 


Peerless Husker Co., Inc. Successor to 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: Smith Manufacturing Co., San Jose, Cal. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopesten, Illinois 
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farms, beaming with grand crops of grain and corn 
until we arrived at Arlington, where a large and modern 
new plant was just about finishing its first pack of peas. 
Manager Blank was interviewed, who readily consented 
to have his plant invaded, much to the enjoyment of 
the visitors. 

The next place visited was DeForest. Here we met 
the Fuhrmans, and though they were very busy direct- 
ing the affairs of their plant, yet they found time 
enough to receive the visitors and show them through 
their extensive establishment. From here the trip was 
directed toward Columbus, arriving there about noon, 
when it was discovered that a trip of this kind not only 
creates a great deal of enjoyment and pleasure, but 
that it also develops a raving appetite, and to satisfy 
the same the Tremont Hotel was taxed to its utmost, 
for, as stated before, the party consisted of many, and 
their appetites were great, and all seemed to do justice 
to the culinary ability and service of the Tremont Hotel. 

After dinner the great Columbus pea cannery was 
visited while same was in full operation. Perhaps most 
of the visitors had heard of the extensive plant, but 
only a few had had the opportunity to see the same. 
Through the courtesy of General Manager Fred Stare, 
its doors were thrown wide open, to the great joy and 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

The trip was now continued to Sun Prairie, which 
plant was also in full operation. After obtaining a per- 
mit from Manager Agnew, a hurried visit was also 
made throughout this plant. It was also planned to 
visit the new factory at Waunakee on this trip; the 
same, however, had to be abandoned, on account of 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
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Trunk Line No. 12 having only recently been tarred, 
and was not yet in shape for speedy travel; hence, the 


' party decided to take in Madison, especially the State 


Capitol, and a few other notable places and institutions. 

At about 6 P. M. the party left Madison for the 
home trip over Middleton Cross Plains, Black Earth, 
Mazomainie, and arrived home about 7 P. M. It is 
needless to say that this outing was immensely enjoyed 
by all and each and everybody of the party, including 
the directors of the local company. Once more we wish 
to express our sincere gratitude to the managers of the 
various plants visited for the kind and friendly manner 
in which they received and showed us through their 
respective plants, and hope that some day we may have 
an opportunity to reciprocate the compliments. 


SAUK CITY CANNING CO. 


THE JAPANESE CANNED CRAB INDUSTRY 


HE 1923 production of canned crab in Japan was 
137,200 cases of fancy goods and about 40,000 

cases of other grades, making a total of 177,200 
cases, according to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Babbitt, Tokyo. About 
30,000 cases of fancy and 10,000 cases of other grades 
were destroyed at Yakohama in the earthquake and 
fire of September. In 1920 there were packed 123,038 
cases, in 1921 the production was 120,000 cases, ‘and 
in 1922 it was 135,000 cases. Only a small proportion 
is retained for home consumption, the bulk of the ex- 
ports going to the United States, with Great Britain 
taking the second largest quantities, and Hawaii, 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2)b. cans. 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 
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France, China and Canada buying smaller amounts. 
Total imports of crabmeat into the United States have 
been on the increase. In 1921, 2,500,000 pounds, valued 
at over $1,000,000, were brought in; the 1922 imports 
totaled 3,600,000 pounds, valued at $1,700,000, and the 
1923 imports rose to 4,500,000 pounds, worth almost 
$3,000,000. Practically all of this came from Japan 
and entered through San Francisco and Seattle. 

The crab used in the Japanese industry is found in 
the waters of the Sea of Japan and the Sea of Okhotsk, 
but principally along the northern and northwestern 
shores of Hokkaido, the inner shores of Saghalien, the 
Siberian coast and the inner shores of Kamchatka, and 
the Kuriles. 

The method of catching is by nets of large mesh, 
with sinkers at the bottom and floats at the top, the 
net thus being set in a perpendicular position, the crab 
becoming entangled in the large mesh while ambulating 
on the sea bottom. No bait is used. The peculiarities 
of the packing of crabmeat are that it must be done 
near the place of catch, and soon after the catch is 
taken into the boats. If kept too long in the boats, a 
reaction occurs, in which the meat turns color and 
leses its pure-white, attractive appearance. 

Only the legs of the crab are used. The fisher- 
men, if the grounds are within a few hours by boat 
of the canning factory, take the catch ashore, where 
fresh water can be obtained, and cook them in boiling 
water, thus preventing the meat from discoloring, and 
then take them immediately to the factory for packing. 
The cooked crab legs assume a red color, much like 
lobster. The hard shell must be carefully broken and 
the meat removed whole. The sections of crab legs be- 
tween the joints are fairly tubular, and this tubular 
shell is full of solid white meat. A thin film of red on 
the outside of the meat and clinging to the meat when 
removed from the shell is left on when packed, as it 
gives the product an attractive appearance in the tin 
and shows up well in contrast to the pure white of the 
meat. 

Difficulties of packing make crabmeat an expen- 
sive product, as compared with salmon. 

The Japanese have fishing concessions in Kam- 
chatka, and there are a number of Japanese canneries 
on the Kamchatkan Coast; others are located in Hok- 
kaido, Saghalien (Karafuto), Rishiri Island. The can- 
neries in most cases are financed by the exporters, who 
thus, naturally, secure the fancy goods for foreign mar- 
keting. The labeling of the cans is usually done by the 
exporter at the port of shipment rather than at the 
cannery. Yokohama was the principal export market 
for crabmeat before the earthquake disaster, but since 
that date Kobe has been handling some of the business. 

A good deal of the output of the smaller factories 
is really inferior and some of it is packed under un- 
sanitary conditions. These goods are marketed through 
jobbers, and frequently exporting firms unfamiliar with 
the business are tempted to buy them up for export and 
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consequently get into trouble due to their inexperience 


‘and their inability to get hold of the fancy goods, 


which, it is said, is practically all tied up by the people 
who finance the canneries, and who even go so far as to 
supervise the work of packing. 

Some of the production in the past has been by 
floating canneries, which anchor handy to fresh water 
supply in the harbors or bays along the Siberian coast 
and cook and pack the goods right on the spot. 


WHAT THE BROKERS SAY 


Milwaukee, Wis., August 7, 1924. 

This state was swept with a terrific storm early this week, 
and it is estimated that the crop damage will reach a million 
dollars. While general throughout the State, the storm was 
particularly severe along the eastern part of the State. Field 
after field of peas were flooded, and all of them were saturated 
with water to such an extent that farmers have been unable to 
cut, and as a result there has been but little canning done the 
last five or six days. 

Fortunately 50 per cent of the sweet crop is in the cans, and 
the loss to the canners will not be as great as if the storm had 
come a week earlier. As the matter now stands, at least 25 
per cent of the sweets still in the ground will be a total loss. 
Several fields were inspected on Thursday of this week, and we 
found that vines had already begun to rot from the water. 

Corn in all sections of the State was knocked to the ground, 
but with favorable weather in the future will come back to its 
own again. We haven’t, at this writing, a report as to the 
damage to the bean crop, but as the storm was not so great 
in the territories where this commodity is grown, we don’t think 
the damage will be large. 

FRANK A. INBUSCH CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind., August 9, 1924. 

After checking the tomato acreage in the State, we find 
there will be very few tomatoes packed in Indiana before the 
last week in August, whereas some canners will not be able to 
start until 10 days later. All factories are very well booked 
up, many of them entirely sold up. We do not know of any 
packers who will take additional standard business at this time. 
Corn is not improving as hoped for, and some packers fear they 
are oversold. BERT C. KEITHLY CO. 

Wausau, Wis., August 7, 1924. 

There has been a good deal of talk during the past week 
about standards being sold at $1.00 to $1.05. Don’t you believe 
it; there is nothing to it. We have run down a lot of these 
rumors, and in every case the peas were either “off-standards,” 
“sub-standards,” or the story pure bunk. 

No doubt standards have been “offered” at those prices by 
persons posing as “brokers,” who wouldn’t knew a can of stand- 
ard peas if they met one on the street, who have no more 
accounts than a rabbit. These birds make a practice of offering 
goods that don’t exist at about a dime under the market. If 
they get an “order” they peddle it from hell to breakfast among 
the canners, giving them a thousand reasons why they should 
confirm. Once in a while some poor simp will fall for this stuff 
—more often not. Then they report back to their buyer that 
the goods were sold elsewhere. 

There is no appreciable surplus of standard 4 Alaskas. It 
would not be surprising to see an acute shortage long before 
another pack will be availabhe. The price today is $1.10. Some 
of the better lots are selling at $1.15. Standard No. 5 Alaskas 
are obtainable in limited auantities at $1 00—some exceptionally 
nice lots are held at $1.05. Standard No. 5 sweets are selling 
at $1.10, sixes at $1.05. No full standards can be bought for less. 

GROCERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 
1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
1—8) H, P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 
1—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. 
1—100 H. P. Standeard constructior 100 pounds. 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1—60 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
i—90 H. P. Standard construction 140 pounds. 
2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 
4 to 100 H. P. NEW AND USED. 
Or ee A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE— 


1-No. 2 Johnson (McDonald) 16 (Head) Automatic Water Testi r 

5-No. 303 Adriance Square Cans Squeezers for Corned Beef cans 

1-No. 2 Bliss squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 

2-No. 2 Bliss Power Squeezers for 5 gallon square cans 

1-No 2 Stecker Power Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 

1-Floter for 5 gal'on cans, square 

1-Machine for covering lithographing ro'ls 

3-Fox Troyer automatic Double Seamer: for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

1-No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

1-Angelus Hand Double Seamer for No. 10 cans 

2-C. D Troyer Compound end lining machines, with attachments 

for No 5 and No. 10 cans 

2-McDonald single end lining machines for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

2-McDonald double end lining machines for No. 1 to No, 3 cans 

7-McDonald single end drying ovens for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 

——— automatic water testers for No. | to No. 3 cans, right 
an 

1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No.3 cans right hand 

1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, left hand 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Can Division. 


FOR SALE—1 three car Oyster Box with cars and 
track. 
Address Box A-1236 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—1 New Cyclone Pulping Mac- 
hine. 


~C. 8. Stevens & Sons, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One pratically new 25 ft. steam box, with 
16—8 ft. cars complete with track. 
Address B. Kamen, 1917 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Style F. Wonder Cooker. 

1 New Premier Lye Peach Peeler. 

1 Burt, hand driven Labeler for No. 1 cans. 

2 1000 gallon size Kook More Koils. 

Address Box A-1221 care of The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE-We offer for prompt shipment—One 125 H. P. 
Frie City Economie Boiler. 4 New 1000 gallon capacity 
Sprayue Pulp Coils. Write or wire for particulars. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of “‘used’’? Canning Mac- 
hinery at attractive prices. Write us your requirements. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 

409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lot of Process Crates for all size Kettles 
Three car Steam sox and several others of various sizes 
Lot of Steam cars 
Robins Circle Steam Hoist 
Lot of Trucks 
Lot of Canning facto-y Trucks 
everal Engines in first class condition - vertical and hori ontal 
125 H. P. Erie City Economic Boiler 
70 H. P. oiler 
40 H. P. Vertical Poiler 
35 H. P. Vertical oiler 
15 H. P. Vertical Poiler 
Boxing Machines 
Steam Pumps 
Sprague Lowe Pulpers 
Cyclone Pulpers 
6 pocket Corn Cooker Filler 
Cuykendall Mixer 
6 Copper Coils for 500 or 1(00 gal. .tank 
2 Pair of Kraut Cutters 
Numerous other pieces of pract‘cally new canning machinery at low 
prices tor quick shij,ment. Send us your order. 
A. K. Rubins & Co, Inc, 116 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE -Two of the largest and most modernly equipped 
canning plants in the West. Unlimited supplies of raw 
material. Excellent freight rates to large markets. Good 
labor conditions. Splendid reputation for quality packs. 
B ands well established. forty thousand dollars will handle 
each unit. Will sell both together or seperately. Balance 
on liberal terms. A big bargain with wonderful possibilities 
for the future. Address Box A-1229 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—ASPARAGUS Farm and Canning Plant, located 
in the southern part of Madison County, New York State. About 
140 acres, 35 acres now in Asparagus. 
equipped canning plant complete and now running. Farm is locat- 
ed within calling distance of R. R. Station, church, school and two 
stores. 15 acres asparagus now bearing balance 1to4 years old. 
Asparagus pack sells 6 to 8 months in advance. Also private resi- 
dence with 5 acres for sale if wanted. Price right. Poor health rea- 
son for selling. 

Enquire, U. G. Carpenter, P. O. Hamilton, N, Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED —Experienced man to take charge of pickle and spe 
ciaity manufacturing department. Must possess thorough knuow- 
ledge of pickle and specialty game, including catsup, and have tem- 
perament that will permit working harmoniously with sa!«s depart- 
ment and giving them real assistance. Advise fully experience, 
qualifications, references and salary expected. 

Address Box B-1223 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. Give age, re- 
ference and salary expected in first letter. 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tables and several fancy goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U.S. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

Address |] Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Good buildings and well — 


Need Some Office Stationery? 


Letterheads Statements 
Billheads Envelopes 
Factory Tickets Circulars 


File Cards Order Blanks 
Catalogues 


Printing of the Better Kind 


Furnished at Moderate Prices. 


THE TRADE CO. 


107 S. Frederick St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Publisher’s 


The Ganning Trade 


The Almanac 
of the 
Canning Industry 


A Complete Course 
in 
Canning 


SITUATION WANTED—By reliable young Warekouse man. 
Experience in Burt and Knapp Labelers and Wire Stichers and 
can handle men. 

Address Box B-1222 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man, 26, familiar with all phases of the 
growing and canning of sweet Corn, desires position as Assistant 
Manager with concern or farmers’ organization. Absolutely practi- 
cal knowledge plus a four year agricultural education. Willing to 

_ develope into an executive. Extensive managerial experience. 
Sales experience. Familiar with Tomatoes. 
Address Box B-1224 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION ‘WANTED—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
Processor. With years of unusual varied experience. Packing al 
lines of Fruits and Vegetables, etc., in tin or glass. Open for en- 
gagement at once. Where real opportunity exists and where ability, 
energy and character coupled with quality and quantity production 
will be appreciafed. Married. Desire permanent connection and 
will appreciate full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 

Address Box B-1203 care of The Canning Trade. 


Would like to getin touch with firm wanting National distri- 
bution. Am acquainted with buyers and brokers from coast to 
coast. 


Address Box B-1182 care of The Canning Trade 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factcry for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 

Address Box B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 


First Quality 
tomato picking 
basketscar 
load or less. 


Quick Shipment. 
A.K. Robins &Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Baltimore, Md. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 x 


PHIL.EMRICH, 


+: MANUFACTURER 
PACKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,.O.U.S.A. 
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For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 
to save you money in several ways: 
Because they are constructed of the finest 
8-0z Sea Island Duck, strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 

Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 


FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES ---- See H& D 


H & D Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 
Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 
continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 
better boxes. Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
requirements for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
once and for all. 


Get our prices and free samples and you will be convinced of 


the efficiency and economy of these better boxes. to be superior and more economical. 
Ask also for your copy of a trial order TODAY 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 
Member Canning Machinery Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 
800 ence Gee, aon Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
CANADIAN anuanen, than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
Tevento— King St. Subway end able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38 
Hanna Ave. long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. 


Corrugated Fibre William M. Gross. 
Shipping B oxes Makers of all styles aprons for all industrial purposes 


Carver Building se8 Sharon, Penna. 


HANSEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


‘s Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Etc. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 

We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
used throughout the season, It is a great labor saving device. We uzed it in connection with No. 2and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill. We can only say the best for it. : 

ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dec. 1, 1923. 
Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never fcund anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the success we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 
Adjustable for No. 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 Cans. which will — very satisfactorily eee 
Machine also made for No. 10 cans. The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 
turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. Weexpect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises and you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 
FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw.8. Reynolds. 


Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
We wish to advise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 


We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans. 


We have been complimented on. the uniform fill of our beans and all we can say is we lay it all to your machine. 


If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 
change their opinion. 


CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mgr. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PTT 


An ordinary label is just a label. 
A Gamse Label is an advertise- 


GAMSE BUILDING» 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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—CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


= you acopy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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Order Supplies At Once 


“THE HOUSE OF SERVICE” 


What Ever You Need! 


SCALDING BASKETS 


RETORTS 


CRATE TOPS 


ENAMELED BUCKETS 


FOR CLEANING 
and SCOURING! 


2 SMILEY SPOON SHAPED TOMATO KNIFE 


ATTACHMENTS 


Wire, Phone or Write 
We'll Take Care of You 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


, 116 Market Place — Phone, Plaza 1987 — Baltimore, Md. ene 


TOMATO WASHER 
0 
CRANES 
> 
TRUCKS CRATES 
i 
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Attention— 
Eastern Canners! 


We have available in our 
eastern stock for immediate 
shipment, one new A-B 
WATER EXHAUSTER for 
No. 2, 245 and 3 cans. 


This Exhauster has large hold- 
ing capacity and any Canner 
finding his present equipment 
inadequate either in capacity 
or operating condition can 
secure full particulars by tele- 
graphing either of the follow- 
ing Offices. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 

S. G. GORSLINE 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


A-B WATER 
EXHAUSTER 


GOLD SEAL 
TIN PASTE 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


For Spot Labeling 


Gold Seal Tin Paste sticks your labels 
so that they cannot be pulled off. It never 
gets brittle nor allows the labels to 
loosen up on the dealer’s shelf. 


It comes ready for use without mix- 
ing, shipped in 5 gal. cans, 30 gal. 
and 50 gal. barrels. 


—— Manufactured by — 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dewalco Sealing Compounds, Sol- 
dering Fluxes, Labeling Gums and Pastes. 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner : Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 18, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Pea Situation in Detail—Big Pack, but There Will Be Little 
or No Surplus—Tomato and Corn Canning Begins— 
Market Weak on Early Packed Tomatoes— 

Fruits Are Strong and in Demand. 


HE PEA COMPLEX—A year ago, when the pea-packing 

] season had ended, everyone predicted—and it was expected 
—that the 1924 pea plantings and packs would be a record- 
breaker. The seedsmen merely had to sit still and let the can- 
ners bid their heads off for all and every kind of pea seed. And 
they did just that. And they went out among the growers, and 
each one quietly and “unbeknown” to every other pea canner, 
contracted for larger acreages than they would have dreamed of 
a few years ago. And then planting time came, and with it re- 
ports that the seed could not be gotten into the ground, owing 
to the cold, backward, unfavorable spring. But somehow in some 
way they did manage to get a pretty good acreage out—and then 
the yield would not be good, it was said. But the yield was 
pretty good, too. And so it is not surprising that the pea pack 
of 1924 is a good one; nor can we consider it at all astonishing 
that the good results were magnified by some parties in view of 
the preceding. The canners are still too much farmers to realize 
that the strongest feature of a market is truth, and the whole 
truth. We refer to the body of canners and not to individuals, 
as there are many, many canners who lay their cards on the table 
face up, as they should, and so let their distributors know just 
what to expect. There is no reason in the world to use subter- 
fuge regarding peas, especially. The big expected pack was sold 
as futures, and they have advanced the general standards of peas 
to such a point that any surplus is needed, the consumers want- 
ing all the peas that can be packed. There has come no trouble 
to the pea market due to the misleading reports, except a momen- 
tary drop in standard prices and which is of small consequence, 
but the effect upon the other items of canned foods has been 
harmful. Boldly speaking, the buyers say that if the pea can- 
ners, who are the leading members of this industry, will attempt 
to fool them, what can be expected of the tomato canners, and 
the corn canners, etc.? The tomato market, in particular, is 
suffering right now, the buyers saying that they suppose the 
tomato pack will be a record, too; that you cannot believe those 


d—m, lying canners, their trade journals or anyone connected 
with them. That is unfortunate and is a very prominent market 
feature today. 

It is unfortunate because it misleads these buyers re- 
garding tomatoes where crop conditions—and corn, too—are 
actually very bad. The Fall would have to extend to November 
to allow the canners of corn and tomatoes to come through with 


anything like a normal output, and it is extremely doubtful if 
that result would be obtained even with a late Fall. There 
fore, if the buyers go away from corn and tomatoes in a huff and 
decide to wait before covering their wants, and the packs prove 


to be small, as they now seem certain to be, these buyers will 


again feel hurt, and they will feel that they have again been 
imposed upon. This kind of a situation does not help the market, 
but, of course, it is “the way of the trader.” 
Speaking of the recent disaster to peas in Wisconsin, Frank 
Stare, of the Grocers’ Supply Co., said under date of August 12th: 
“The past week has been by far the most disastrous 
to the 1924 pea pack of any since the seed went into the 
ground. Commencing Sunday, August 3, torrential rains 
extending over Monday and Tuesday, in the very heart 
of the down-State canning section, literally devastated 
thousands of acres of peas, ready for the can, and made 
it impossible to harvest and deliver to the factories other 
thousands of acres before the peas passed the canning 
stage. Two hundred bridges were washed out in this 
area. Any number of factories never turned a wheel 
after this storm; they were simply put out of business. 
Then came the cyclone in the western part of the State, 
which wrecked one canning factory, and absolutely wiped 
out hundreds of acres of peas belonging to other can- 
ners in the track of this storm. As a result of all this 
the pack in Wisconsin has, doubtless, been curtailed 
a million cases. 


“Don’t get the idea that there is going to be any 
immediate shortage of peas. There will be enough, 
although none too many, to meet the increasing con- 
sumptive demand. And the losses of the past week 
eliminates the possibility of carrying any surplus into 
the 1925 pack. Fancy Alaska peas are scarce right 
now, and standard Alasgas will be very soon. 

“Canners who were short on standard Alaskas—and 
there are a lot of them—are buying standard No. 4s at 
$1.10 in large quantities. By the time they get through 
there will be very few left. It looks like a stronger mar- 
ket on standard Alaskas, until they are cleaned up.” 
Confidential information from others in that State bear out 

this report, and the market may accept it as a true version of 
conditions today. The pea market here shows no changes in 
prices, and as most buyers are now receiving, or have received, 
good supplies of their future peas, the demand is quiet. 


OMATOES—The tomato canning season is on, the beginning 
having been made here with the early Jersey tomatoes, 
but which are very much lighter in supply than usual. 

These early packings will “cut a very small figure” this season. 
Other growers of tomatoes are beginning to make light pickings, 
and the season opened with a few houses the last days of this 
week. Indiana, Illinois and some other sections are beginning 
in a small way. The main crop will not be ready until September 
and they are all hoping and praying that it will be a long season. 
However, the weather is not such as to make that seem a possi- 
bility. We have had torrential rains during the past week in 
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most tomato sections, not only in this Tri-States region, but in 
Indiana and the Central West generally. And the extreme heat 


of the past few weeks has been replaced by much cooler weather, 


denoting the change to cooler times. Need we repeat the old bro- 
mide that torrential rains now will cut the yields of late toma- 
toes? They knock the blossoms from the vines, and beat off the 
— fruit; in fact, are the one dreaded enemy of a good tomato 
yield. 

This week’s tomato prices are weaker. No. 2 tomatoes in 
Baltimore are quoted at $1.05 as against $1.15 before. That 
means for the spot early packed Jersey tomatoes, and need not 
apply to the country canners and their seasonal crops. The wise 
buyer will observe that the tomato canners, as a whole, are stay- 
ing off the market with further futures, will not consider them, 
and he should see in this a remarkable strength and indication 
as to the actual crop condition and prospect. 

Corn—The crop has made excellent progress during the past 
few weeks. but some of the western sections have suffered from 
hail and severe storms. It is known that the severe storms have 
done more good to the growing crop than harm, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of those unfortunate individuals who were caught, 
as some are always caught. The corn canners are also tuning 
up their machinery and beginning in a small way, and that sea- 
son, now badly delayed, will be in full swing next week. As with 
tomatoes, the corn canners cannot see the possibility of accepting 
more business in face of crop conditions. The corn market re- 
mains unchanged and is very firm in price in all sections and al! 
markets. 


RUITS—The buyers have fully awakened to the fact that 
F fruit packing this season is to be “on orders in hand,” or 

in other words, that there is small chance for any surplus 
in canned fruits this season. For this reason the market is very 
firm and active. 

Pumpin, which seems to be entirely cleaned up as to spots, 
is reported in very bad crop condition. Canners should watch 
their future sales and take advantage of their opportunity. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Fair—Usual End of Season Weakness in Tomatoes— 
Southern Corn Held Higher Than Western—Peas Are 
Easy—Canned Foods Week Plans—Fruits 
Cause Anxiety—Salmon Pack in 
Question—News Notes. 

By York Stater,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


USINESS FAIR—There was no real change in the spot 
B canned foods situation noted during the past week. Buyers 

were operating locally only in a small way. With delivery 
time for new packs close at hand, and prices on spot goods con- 
siderably higher than new pack, in most instances, buyers prefer 
to pick up small lots as needed to carry them until their first 
shipments of the new pack come along. 


Tomatoes—With the new tomato season merging with the 
old, there has been the usual end of the season weakening in 
prices for old pack. Standard No. 2 tomatoes of 1923 pack are 
now available for prompt shipment at $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, 
f. o. b. cannery, while new packed are offered for prompt ship- 
ment at the same range. Explaining these offerings of new pack 
for prompt shipment, one factor advises: “There is each year a 
quantity of early tomatoes planted for the city markets; the sur- 
plus is canned. A few of our packers are working on this stock. 
The quality is not equal to the later, or main, Maryland and Dela- 
ware crop, which will start about September Ist.” Some future 
tomatoes are being quoted out by canners at 60c for 1s, 90c for 
2s, $1.85 for 3s, and $4.25 for 10s, f. o. b. cannery. 


Corn—Midwestern canners are quoting new pack for later 
shipment at 95c¢ to $1.00 per dozen, f. 0. b., for standard quality. 
Southern packers are offering at 95c per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 
Why the Southern packers are generally 5c per dozen under the 
Midwestern canners on standard corn is a mystery, as the South- 
ern pack is generally more pleasing to the palate than the aver- 
age Midwestern standard. The answer probably lies in the fact 
that the canners in the Midwest co-operate more thoroughly 
through their close trade organization, and, consequently, are 
not menaced by the fear of some neighboring canner cutting 
prices and so spoiling the market for all. 
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Peas—The market is rather easy, reflecting recent reports 
of the size of the pack in Wisconsin, which is running much 
larger than had been anticipated. Considerable storm damage 
was reported done to the growing crop of sweets by severe rain- 
storms, however, and as a result the canners have withdrawn 
some of the low prices which were heard around the market last 
week. Spot holdings of peas are not large, and Southern packs 
of standards are finding their way onto the shelves of local 
retailers in larger volume than usual. 


Canned Foods Week—Plans for Canned Foods Week are 
already being discussed with interest in the trade here, and it is 
evident that there will be more support of the plan in New York 
this season than has been the case hitherto. Definite plans for 
the Natta of the campaign locally have not yet been an- 
nounced, 


_Fruits—Depressing reports regarding the progress of the 
California fruit pack are being received, but many buyers con- 
tinue to discount these reports, and appear confident that there 
will be enough fruit to go around at prices which they think 
will pay. It is reported that the yield of pears and peaches in 
particular has been light. 


Northwest Berries—Reports of pro-rata deliveries on North- 
west packed berries are being received, and the market is stiffen- 
ing somewhat on the scarcer lines. There has been a good de- 
mand for Northwestern Bartlett pears, both by the domestic 
trade and for shipment abroad. 


Asparagus—While canners are quoting steady at list price 
on their surplus stocks of asparagus, it appears that there are 
fairly sizable holdings of the lower grades in California, and 
prices are showing a downward tendency. Prices on asparagus 
have risen so during the past few years that the choicer grades 
have been placed in the luxury class, and wholesale grocers have 
been buying only in a limited manner, ; 


Salmon—First vessels of the Alaska salmon fleet have 
started downward. It is interesting to note the disparity of re- 
ports regarding the pack, as circulated in the food trade and in 
financial circles. Reports in the trade are to the effect that the 
packs have been light; very much below expectations. Yet a 
leading financial news service yesterday carried a report from 
San Francisco telling of the sailing south of the first two vessels 
from Alaska waters, and adding that operations have been most 
satisfactory this year, so satisfactory, in fact, that the entire 
fleet will return loaded with either cased salmon or frozen and 
salted salmon. As to prices, chums are available in quantity for 
coast shipment at $1.20 per dozen, with reds available at $2.25 
to $2.30, f. o. b. Seattle, although packers are talking $2.35 for 
this grade. 


Sardines—Buyers continue to hold off the market for Maine 
sardines, and the base price of $3.75 per case for quarter key- 
less oils, f. 0. b. Eastport, remains unchanged. Buyers are at- 
tempting to force the market to a lower level, but have met with 
no success thus far. 


Raspberries Higher—Michigan canners have advanced No. 
10 black raspberries to $8.50 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, as com- 
pared with the previously prevailing quotation of $7.75 per dozen. 
Buyers have been taking Michigan berries in increasing quanti- 
ties during the past few years, and the pack of the Wolverine 
State has become very popular with the pie fruit trade. Michigan 
cherries, strawberries and blackberries have met with a good 
— this year, and the peach and pear packs have also sold 
well. 


Tuna—Most tuna packers continue prices withdrawn, the 
strike of the fishermen having tied up cannery operations to a 
great extent. The canners are not so broken up over the strike 
as would be the case during a normal season, as the tie-up came 
just at a time when prices had started to tumble, with competing 
packers cutting quotations materially in the scramble for busi- 
ness. 


Succotash—Carryover stocks of 1924 pack succotash are 
practically nil) and it is evident that the supply this season will 
be short. Maryland packers are reported to be entirely sold out 
of all qualities of succotash, but will probably have stocks of new 
pack to offer in the near future. 


Stringless Beans—There has been. an active call for Mary- 
land pack stringless beans during the past week, and canners 
are holding the market firm at $105 per dozen, f. o. b. Baltimore, 
with some country canners offering at 5 cents per dozen under 
this figure. No. 10 standards are held unchanged at $5.25 per 
dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 
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New Sweet Potatoes—Offerings of No. 2 standard sweet 
potatoes, f. o. b. cannery, were reported this week, after the 
market had been bare of this popular item for many weeks. 
Sweets did not take with the New York trade when first intro- 
duced. The New York trade buys with its eyes rather than with 
its tongue to a great extent, and the first canned sweets: put on 
the market here were the delicious and palatable, but neverthe- 
less unattractive, Southern yams. Since the canners have been 
devoting more attention to the appearance of their pack, how- 
ever, the demand has picked up, and canned sweets are a regular 

' staple with many New York stores now. 


Notes—The Beechnut Packing Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share on the common and 1% 
per cent on the preferred Class B stock, payable October 10 to 
stock of record October 1 on the common and October 15 to stock 
of record October 1 on the preferred. 

Lestrade Bros. have been appointed New York sales agents 
for McGovern & McGovern, Seattle salmon factors. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Continues Firm—Buyers Expect Larger Packs Than 
Estimated—Doubting Crop Conditions as Reported— 
Uncertainty Rules—Canners Hold Firm— 

Fruits Are Very Strong. 
St. Louis, August 13, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


FIRM market for all canned foods continues here, this in 
A spite of a lack of forward purchasing. Buyers have refused 

to be rushed into making contracts at canners’ prices. They 
believe that packers will have more of an unsold surplus after 
they have finished their pack than they expected, because they 
will pack more than they say they will. It is also the opinion 
of distributors here that the packers have not sold in actual form 
orders as much as they give out. At any rate, local trade is not 
believing the conditions in packing centers is as bad as is re- 
ported, and while distributors are inclined to buy in advance, 
cheaper lines than those now quoted are wanted, and since they 
cannot be had, buying at full price is being done in conservative 
volume only. 


Tomatoes—Distributors refuse to accept the tomato market 
as it now is at the stiff prices prevailing, and canners do not 
see how there can be a normal pack, and until packing is in full 
swing, it is not anticipated there will be much market change. 
The demand for old packs is to cover actual] orders now on hand. 
As it is, there is too much uncertainty to attract much buying, 
and purchasing, therefore, is on a hand-to-mouth basis. A belief 
prevails here that a late season may take place, and it will give 
plants an opportunity to overcome the unfavorable spring and 
the packs will be heavier than at first believed. In the South 
the situation appears serious. No one can tell, however. Much 
depends on the weather. If frosts are late, canners may be able 
to do better than they thought. Anyway, the canners do not 
believe there will be a heavy pack in the Tri-States. 


Corn—None of the corn canners care to book orders for more 
new standards or extra standards. The late crop, lack of rain, 
and other handicaps do not encourage selling what cannot be 
produced. Canners say corn needs plenty of warm weather. The 
unsettled outlook has caused many withdrawals of new pack in 
all grades. In consequence, the light carryover mostly in second 
hands is carried with confidence. Futures are not readily avail- 
able, as there are few offers being made. 


Peas—Peas have been heavily sold on contract, and Alaska 
grades are sure to be shorter, but sweets may be sufficient to 
meet the shortage and leave a surplus. Since sweets are the most 
popular seller of the two, a condition of that kind will meet with 
favor among buyers. Supplies were bought early in the West. 
Reports have it that Wisconsin will have about 10,000,000 cases, 
which is a large pack as to total, but it is said that there will 
be a serious shortage of the large sieves. The surplus, it is said, 
will be in extra standards and near fancy, but fancy will be hard 
to get. It is said, also, that in some sections the yield has been 
three to six loads to the acre, on comparison to three or normal, 
due to heavy vineage. This has swamped packers who have not 
been able to take care of the peas offered them. 
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Fruits—The California fruit situation is a surprise. Many 
canners have withdrawn. Others are for the time being off the 
market until they can check up their outputs and find out the 
costs, while a few who are open to business are quoting only the 
ordinarily slow sellers, which are never in popular demand. 
Pears, peaches—of the favored grades and varieties—apricots 
and other items are more or less unavailable at the source. What 
is particularly noticeable is that all canners have the same sell- 
ing ideas, and even the smaller factors, who are usually willing 
to undersell the larger packers, are now cautious sellers. Cali- 
fornia and Northwest reports indicate a limited production and 
next to no surplus after filling contracts. A considerable volume 
of European business is said to have been booked. Outlets 
abroad have been depleted of carryovers, which broadens the 
distribution of the new crop. 


_ The Missouri State Board of Agriculture in a report just 
issued states that summer fruit prospects are fair, apples 56 
per cent of normal, indicating a smaller commercial crop than 
last year. Some pears, plums and apples were hurt by winds 
and hail. Many farm apples are wormy. Howell county has a 
good peach crop. Peaches are very scarce north of Springfield. 

The International Apple Shippers’ Association is holding its 
twenty-ninth annual convention in St, Louis at the Hotel Chase 
this week. It was the largest meeting ever held by the organi- 
zation, 1,500 delegates being in attendance. 


The first day was taken up with registrations and committee 
meetings. At the formal opening Mayor Kiel delivered an ad- 
— of welcome, and President J. J. Castellini, of Cincinnati, 
spoke. 


A report of the 1924 crop was received and plans formulated 
for its distribution. The subject of discussion was publicity, in- 
cluding plans for a National Apple Week, legislation, transporta- 
tion charges on freight, express and ocean shipments, refrigera- 
tion in transit, pre-cooled shipments, trade welfare, etc. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Business on Fruits—Most Canners Sold to Their Limit— 
Realization That Prices Would Not Be Lower Caused a 
Rush—Pineapple Selling Well—A Large Pack of 
Tomatoes Not Expected—Salmon Pack 
Said to Be but 65%—Coast Notes. 

San Francisco, August 14, 1924. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


RUIT BUSINESS GOOD—A very heavy business has been 

booked on California canned fruits of late, and many pack- 

ers have disposed of about all they care to. Several of the 
leading operators have made two general advances in prices since 
the opening of the market, and there is very little cutting of 
prices, even on the part of very small packers. The jobbing 
trade came to the realization some time ago that lower prices 
were out of the question and that advances were in order. It 
began to place orders quietly, but within a short time there was 
a real rush to anticipate future requirements, and this has defi- 
nitely depleted stocks in many lines. The new lists of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation and other large concerns are marked 
by many withdrawals, and these will be more numerous within 
a short time. Crops are not turning out as well as was expected, 
owing to the drought, and the pack of some varieties is falling 
below early estimates. Prominent packers prophesy a complete 
cleanup of California fruits this year, with other advances in the 
general list from time to time. 


Pears—Despite the comparatively high prices quoted on 
Bartlett pears this year, prices made necessary by the high cost 
of canning fruit, the estimated pack of pears has already been 
largely absorbed. The California Packing Corporation has with- 
drawn prices on its entire list, with the exception of No. 10 solid 
pack pie, and will not be in the market again unless a surplus 
develops in some grades over the expected output. Other con- 

Pineapple—A very marked demand continues for Hawaiian 
cerns are making but limited offerings. 
pineapple and most packers have made advances over opening 
rates. These are not as large as on some lines of California 
fruits, but serve to emphasize the firm situation in the canned 
fruit field. The demand for crushed pineapple continues to be 
an interesting feature of the business and the outlook is that the 


) 
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pack of this will fall considerably short of the demand that has 
been created. 


Tomatoes—The outlook for a large pack of tomatoes in 


California this season is not very promising, the drought having ~ 


brought about poor crop conditions in many sections. Most of 
the expected pack has already been disposed of, with $1.15 for 
No.2%2 standards about the average price. Some large operators 
have withdrawn offerings entirely, but others are still offering 
small lots. Very little additional business will be booked, how- 
ever, until the packing season is well under way. 

The pack of fruits in the southern part of the State will be 
light this year, the output of peaches being estimated at but 
about 20 per cent of that of 1922. Apricots proved a light crop, 
with the fruit running to small sizes. The drought in the south- 
ern part of the State has had a very marked effect on deciduous 
fruits of all kinds. Many canneries are not being operated this 
season. 

Salmon—Advices from Alaska indicate that the pack of sal- 
mon on Bristol Bay, from which the finest red fish is secured, 
will be but about 65 per cent of that of last year. Opening 
prices have not been announced by the Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, and none are expected until about the end of August, 
when the size of the pack will be definitely known and the first 
vessels of the fleet will be in port. Some packers have with- 
drawn prices on spot salmon, and the market is much firmer 
than it has been. 

Coast Notes—The Oakdale section of California, long famous 
for its production of canning peas, is becoming well known as 
a producer of cucumbers for canning purposes. The output of 
cucumbers this season will be larger than ever before. 

Dates for reduced rates on canned foods from Pacific Coast 
ports to the Gulf of Mexico have been altered from the original 
schedule, and will go into effect sooner than was at first an- 
nounced. The Swayne & Hoyt Co. has announced that lower 
rates will be in effect on vessels of its line from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles on August 16, instead of on September 1. 

J. F. Niswander, for several years president of the Cali- 
fornia Peach and Fig Growers, Inc., which has headquarters at 
Fresno, has tendered his resignation and has been succeeded in 
this capacity by W. B. Minturn, formerly vice-president. This 
organization has taken an active part in the introduction of figs 
to the consuming trade, as well as in the handling of dried 
peaches. 

W.N. Rolph, vice-president of the Griffith-Durney Co., San 
Francisco, has returned from an European trip made in company 
with Mrs. Rolph. 

Tillman & Bendel, San Francisco, have given up their whole- 
sale distributing branch maintained for a time at Fresno, Cal., 
and are again serving the San Joaquin Valley trade direct from 
their San Francisco headquarters. 

Suit has been filed at Stockton, Cal., against the stockholders 
of the Manteca Packing Co. by William H. Stitt, acting as as- 
signee for numerous creditors of this concern, which has failed. 
The debts were contracted during the past two years. 

P. C. Drescher, president of the Mebius & Drescher Co.. 
Sacramento, Cal., and well known in wholesale grocery circles 
throughout the country, has purchased the interests of Henry 
Mitau, vice-president of this firm. 


MAINE MARKET 


Rain Does Much Good—At Work on Beans and Blueberries— 
Berries Will Be Short—Corn Crop Looks Promising— 
The Sardine Situation Is Discouraging. 
Portland, Me., August 15, 1924. 
By ‘‘Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


OOD RAIN—A nice rain this week has brightened the out- 
look here in Maine. While the Weather Bureau reports 
only .45 inches, it was a soft, gentle rain, which soaked into 

the ground and did great good to the suffering crops. Some spots 
of the State had been favored with occasional showers and were 
in good condition, but other sections were extremely dry and the 
prospects for a good harvest were very discouraging. 

At Work—Work has begun in the Maine canning factories 
this week on stringless beans and blueberries. The bean crop 
\ ithstood the dry weather surprisingly well, and while the beans 
are not as good size as last year, nor quite as free yielding, the 
pack is going to be much better than we had reason a few weeks 
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ago to expect. A few factories opened up the week of the 4th, 
others this week, and now all are busily engaged. 

Blueberries have suffered rather more from the lack of mois- 
ture and the pack will be under 75 per cent of normal. Prices 
have finally been announced this week at $2.00 and $9.00 for 2s 
and 10s in water, with a differential of 25c on 2s when in syrup. 
These prices are being firmly maintained, and will be upheld; it 
is anticipated that the market will be cleaned up very shortly, 
as the S. A. P. business is already more than sufficient to con- 
sume the estimated production. Had yesterday’s rain been a 
pelting shower, the berry crop would have been still further re- 
duced, as the bushes are dry and a heavy rain beats the berries 
to the ground. 


Corn—The corn acreage was very much benefited by the rain, 
which was general throughout the State. This help came just 
in time, and as it has been followed by warm, sunny weather, 
it has done a world of good to the corn. Conditions are reported 
as being, if anything, better than last year at this time, and the 
outlook is promising. 

Sardines—The sardine situation continues very discouraging 
from every point of view. No fish are expected until the last of 
August, although it is hoped that the run at that time may be 
heavy. The catch along the coast from Jonesport to Rockland, 
which generally furnishes the bulk of the fish, has not been 10 
per cent of the usual amount. The pack is, consequently, very 
slow, and necessarily expensive to operate. In fact, the present 
selling price of standards, $3.65, is said by good canners to be 
the actual cost of production in the factories. Goods are moving 
to market as soon as produced. The sardine canners, however, 
have had so many losing years now that they are inured to grief 
and are struggling along bravely against all odds. 


WHAT THE BROKERS SAY 


Aberdeen, Md., August 13, 1924. 

Tomatoes—The packing of the new early Jersey crop of 
tomatoes commenced last week, and will continue for possibly 
a week or 10 days longer, when there will be a little lull until 
the regular packing season begins from the acreage under con- 
tract. These early pack tomatoes, as a rule, are not as good 
color as the later varieties. There is still a little surplus of last 
year’s pack tomatoes available for immediate shipment at 60- 
62%e for 1s, $1.00-1.05 for 2s, $1.35 for 3s, and $4.25 for 10s. 
We can also buy new early pack 2s at $1.00-$1.05. For future 
delivery for shipment during the regular packing season the 
market is somewhat firmer and there are very few sellers. We 
are quoting future tomatoes at 60-62'4c¢ for 1s, 9212-95e¢ for 2s, 
$1.82%2-$1.35 for 8s, and $4.25 for 10s. The prospects for a crop 
of tomatoes are rather unfavorable at this time, and it all de- 
pends on the weather conditions as to the size of the pack. 

Corn—Spot corn seems to be pretty well cleanea up. We are 
entirely sold out of crushed sugar corn, but have about a car of 
extra standard whole-grain shoepeg corn under packer’s labels 
at $1.85 per dozen, f. o. b. Delaware factory. Prices on future 
corn have been temporarily withdrawn, as sales have been rather 
heavy and packers prefer to wait until they get into the packing 
season and see how the corn is turning out before taking any 
additional business. 

Sweet Potatoes—We offer new pack sweet potatoes for ship- 
ment when packed, strictly standard quality, at $1.20 for 2s, 
$1.25 for 3s, and $4.25 for 10s, f. o. b. factory. 

Fruits—We quote No. 2 blackberries in water at $1.25, 10s 
at $7.25, No. 2 strawberries in water at $1.40, 10s at $5.75; No. 
2 red cherries in water at $1.40; No. 2 gooseberries at $1.35; No. 
2 syrup pears at $1.15, 38s at $1.70; No. 3 water pears at $1.00- 
$1.05, all f. o. b. Baltimore. 


C. W. BAKER & SONS. 
THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


From the Optimist 


HEN Dumas wrote the “Count of Monte Cristo” 
he wished to endow his hero with unexampled 
riches—wealth beyond the dreams of avarice— 


so he put his fortune at one hundred million francs, or 
twenty million dollars. That was as far as imagination 
could go in that day and generation; and it is probably 
as far as it can go today in almost any country other 
than the United States. 
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Opportunities for the creation of great fortunes do 
not seem to occur often outside of our borders, but the 
industrial history of the United States can reveal 
stories that would make Monte Cristo tame by com- 
parison. No Arabian Night’s tale ever conceived by 


man can compare with the actualities of American busi- 
ness. 


The story of Carnegie; of Huntington, Hill and 
Harriman; of Mackay, Fair and O’Brien; of the fab- 
uvlous fortunes of Standard Oil—any or all of these 
would make a resurrected Dumas drop dead again. But 
of all the classic examples of golden opportunity and 
the possibilities of applied industry in America, the 
history of the Ford Motor Company is the top. 

The other day we ran across a list of its original 
stockholders, with the amount of stock subscribed by 
each, The figures are said to be approximately correct, 


and perhaps they will interest you as much as they did 
the Editor: 


Henry Ford ....... $25,000 
Alex. Y. Malcolmson......... .-. 25,500 
John F. Dodge......... ee 
Horace E. Dodge............... 5,000 
Horace H. Rackham............ 5,000 
John W. Anderson.............. 5,000 
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James Couzens ..... a 
Miss R. V. Couzens........... i 100 


Of this sum only $28,000 was paid in cash. 

Ford put in his car for stock and let Malcolmson 
have $25,500 worth of stock for guaranteeing $7,000 
worth of bills. The Dodges paid no cash, but agreed 
to furnish materials for the amount of their stock. 
Most of the others put up notes, in whole or in part. 

Strelow sold out for $25,000 to Couzens in order 
to invest in a gold mine in British Columbia. Had he 
stuck his stock today could be sold for $50,000,000. The 
gold mine was a failure. 

Malcolmson sold to Ford for $175,000. His stock, 
it is estimated, would today be worth $250,000,000. 

Bennett, Woodhall and Frey sold out soon after 
Malcolmson. Bennett and Frey each received $25,000 
for their stock from Ford and Couzens, Ford bought 
Woodhall’s stock for $5,000. 

Miss R. V. Couzens, sister of James Couzens, took 
out $355,000 from her investment of $100. 

James Couzens took out $39,500,000. 

The Gray estate sold its stock for $26,250,000 after 
drawing dividends of $10,355,075. 

The investment of Rackham and Anderson, attor- 
neys, yielded each of them $17,435,750. 

The Dodge brothers took out a total of $34,871,500. 

The Ford Motor Company has made over ten mil- 
lion motor cars, There are, in all the world, seventeen 
million automobiles. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


New Organization Plans Cooperative Buying By Retail Grocers on Large Scale— 
“Big Stick’? For Manufacturers Accused of Favoring Chain Stores— 
Turnover and Profits. 


War Against Advertising—Independent retail grocers have 
declared war against certain manufacturers of national adver- 
tised products. For several years past the feature sales of cer- 
tain nationally advertised food products by chain stores at prices 
at or under those at which the independent retailers could buy 
have acted as a thorn in the side of the independent retailers. 
Some manufacturers have been charged with giving the chain 
stores preferential prices and discounts, and the plans for the 
independents call for a drive for equal rights in buying. To 
this end, the co-operative buying exchange idea of the retailers 
is being developed. 

John H. Meyer, president of the Associated Grocers of 
America, a new organization of retailers, which will strive to 
so organize the retailers of the country that they may be put 
upon an equal basis with the chains in buying, outlined the re- 
tailers’ plans at the recent grocers’ convention at Buffalo. 


“Tt was evident,” said Mr. Meyer, in speaking of the 
causes leading up to the formation of the new organization, 
“that the conditions governing the sales policies of some manu- 
facturers and jobbing houses were quite at variance with those 
generally applying to those not within ‘the charmed circle’ of 
the favored, and certain experiences were quoted which prac- 
tically proved buying concessions and other devious allowances, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. In fact, written evidence was 
offered in proof of it. 

“With this before us, it was no longer a mystery as to how 
certain dealers could afford to sell some nationally advertised 
products continually at a price to the consumer below that at 
which the individual grocer could buy. In substantiation of this, 
the evidence of certain dealers continually advertising certain 
nationally advertised staples at a price which was below that at 
which we could, also pointed the way not only to the positive 
evidence we had, but the circumstantial as well. 


“The time for the intelligent retail grocer to think in big 
terms is now, for we believe that his underrating himself has 
kept him from reaching the plane he is justly entitled to. With 
such an important industry as ours we should not stand idly by 
and permit those who would run the steam roller over us to get 
away with it while we are conscious. 


“Some comment has been heard that our jobbing grocers 
are frowning upon this new move, and yet we fail to understand 
why this is so, especially when we are told that even they are 
contemplating combining their purchases in order that they may 
better meet the same common foe against which we are aiming. 
It is erroneously claimed by those who profess to know our plans 
that we seek to buy collectively for all of those who have allied 
themselves within our ranks. This is but part truth, since we 
confess that at the present time at least this is physically im- 
possible. We do know that the policy as laid down by us will, 
in time, develop an understanding such as will leave no doubt 
in the minds of those who are discriminating against us and will 
awaken them to the fact that this is unfair trading. They can 
no longer expect us to continue to be forced to sell their products 
without a fair return to us, while others more favored evidently 
find it a paying proposition. 

“The grocer has beeen stuffed with the matter of ‘turn- 
over,’ most of which is just that and nothing more, not even 
paying the overhead expense of doing business. So in place of 
listening to the glib specialty artist on the wonderful business 
of ‘turnover,’ we think it is time to ‘turn about’ and do a few 
handsprings of our own creation. 

“The old-time ‘regular’ jobber should not feel hurt at this 
move, since the basic principle governing it is but the natural 
outcome of what any of the ‘regular’ jobbers could expect. We 
have never claimed that we will get all of the grocers into our 
activities, but we do find that there are sufficient of them to 
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justify our going ahead along progressive lines. Some jobbers 
have accepted the situation-as gracefully as conditions will per- 
mit, and they are sufficiently intelligent to know that frowning 
won’t stop us. There will still be retail grocers who prefer to 
continue less progressively than their neighbor, and perhaps 
feel happy. It is quite evident that there are some jobbers as 
well as manufacturers who have been just as careless as are the 
reta lers in not shaing their policies along new lines, and are 
growing indifferent to the real things surrounding them. Some 
jobbers and manufacturers have ‘fallen’ for the quantity allure- 
ment, only to become enmeshed in the web, from which it is hard 
to emerge gracefully. If one wants a striking example of this, 
let him read some of the advertisements of the ‘big fellows’ 
where we find nationally advertised staples offered at a cut price 
often lower than we pay, and right on the same line we find the 
deadiy parallel and silent stab of ‘why pay more’ for their own 
brands offered at a price below that of the cut price referred to. 
At times these comparisons show a differential on the same size 
as much as 10 cents. They ‘rub it in’ by duplicating it in their 
show windows, thus giving even those who can’t read a chance 
to compare by size and at least figures. 

“The theory of co-operative buying is history—it has proved 
its necessity and value to the intelligent dealer. Even the ‘large’ 
buyers buy co-operatively, which indicates as well as proves 
that its future depends upon the practical application of intelli- 
gent and forceful support of those interested. The good will of 
the dealer, especially the individual type, which some manu- 
facturers appear to have overlooked in the mad scramble to get 
the big business will continue to be a big factor, as it always 
has been. When sales policies are introduced only by fear of 
losing the trade on other articles, and the manufacturer depends 
almost entirely on the consumer being catered to by advertising 
costing immense expenditures of money—when turnover is at- 
tempted to be made compulsory, regardless of these conditions— 
then it is not to be wondered at that the retailer rebels. 

“Some manufacturers carry their trade-marks on their bal- 
ance sheets as assets in sums varying from small amounts to 
millions of dollars. It has taken them many years and great 
cost to justify it. Some of the highest courts have held that 
such an asset is perfectly legitimate and that ‘good will’ often 
becomes the basis of money consideration in large transactions. 
With this point firmly established, is it unfair for us to 
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assume that the manufacturer owes a duty to himself to see to 
it that his trade-marked product, with its contents representing 
only a small part of the value of the product as a whole, should 
be protected accordingly? 

“The manufacturer has the law in his hands if he will but 
realize how dangerous such a policy is. We are keeping in mind 
recent court decisions as to how far a manufacturer can go in 
refusing to sell his product or to attempt to maintain a resale 
price. What we have in mind is that some manufacturers coddle 
these dealers, actually encourage them to not only sell to the 
consumer at ruinous prices, but actually assist them by making 
an allowance; first for the cost of advertising the cut price in 
the daily papers and giving various devious concessions, either 
direct price allowances, secret rebates, yearly deductions for 
increased sales, shelf advertising, ‘thirteen for a dozen,’ and 
various other schemes.” 

Turnover and Profits—E. A. Carter, secretary of the Ala- 
bama Wholesale Grocers’ Association, writing on turnover and 
profits, says: “Instead of saving a lot of money on our expenses 
by rapid turnover, the expense account is only affected’ at the 
most about 1 per cent, but turnover increases gross profit per- 
centage by eliminating losses, minimizes close-outs, and does 
away with the temptation to cut prices on account of large stock 
and does not leave the wholesale grocer a victim of market con- 
ditions which invariably work against him. This increase in 
gross profits, if turnover is properly handled, instead of saving 
1 per cent of your expense account, will amount to 1% per cent 
on your sales.” 

Fair and Unfair Practices—A petition for a review of the 
principles of law involved in the Federal Trade Commission vs. 
National Biscuit Company case has been filed in the United 
States Supreme Court. The petition seeks a review of the de- 
cision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second District of New York, which was rendered May 5 last, 
overruling the cease and desist order which had been entered 
by the Federal Trade Commission against the National Biscuit 
Company. The decision of the Court of Appeals, which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now seeks to have set as‘de, declared 
that the sales policy of the National, in permitting a quantity 
discount to chain stores, but refusing a like quantity discount 
to a pool or combination of independent retailers, is not an un- 
fair or unlawful method of doing business. 


Why The Monitor 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 

P. O. Drawer 25 


No other Blancher will stand up to these specifications. 


Now is the time to get a low price. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Blancher? 
BECAUSE: 


It does not injure the most tender 
stock. 

It will safely give a 30 minute 
blanch, proving non-injurious. 

It gives uniform heat from start to 
finish. 

It discharges used water at feed 
end, taking in fresh at discharge 
end, consequently stock is const- 
antly entering clean water. 

it discharges stock through clean 
condensed steam. 

It will not choke. 

It will not mix. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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¢ if the paper isn’t right the label 


good tabet- must a 
foundation---fine paper. [tmust 
be paper that willstaywhitewith 


age and it must be the right fin- 
sh for color printing purposes. 
Also it must have the strength 
andtextureto give maximum pro- 
duction on labeling machines. 


We test every lot of paper we 
receive to make sure that it ful- 


fillsall these requirements. We 


use nothing but the best quality 
of coated and uncoated papers 
made for us on our order and 


_ always by the same formula. — 


On this foundation we build-- 


with the taste and skill of long — 


TRADE MARK BUREAU 
We maintain a bureau of brands 
and trade marks for the benefit 
of our customers. Write us for 


Particulars. service is free. 


THE U.S. PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNAT BALTIMORE 


~439CrossSt. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


FAMILIAR WORDS 


Traffic Cop—Just now one of them swell young cowboys 
that looks like a collar ad come driving a murder car up here 
with a flapper alonside of him and while he was waiting for the 
go-sign he got so fascinated or something gazing at the love- 
light in her eyes he didn’t go when I give it to him. I whistled, 
and he didn’t pay no attention. The guys behind him tooted 
their horns—nothing doing. I just naturally had to go right 
up to him to restore him to consciousness, and I says to him: 

“Young man, don’t you know when to go?” 

“Oh, Rudolph,” giggles the Jane, “don’t that sound for all 
the world like papa.” 


SPANKER KNOWS 
Young Mr. Spanker 
Went to a banker 
To borrow a thousand or so. 
The banker was wise, 
“Do you advertise? 
If you do, you'll get the dough.” 


SLIGHTLY BALLED 


Otto—Gee, I made a bad break at dinner last night! 

Ditto—Don’t tell us the one about the cracked plate! 

Otto—No! Mother asked me if I wouldn’t have some more 
corn. I said “Sure!” and passed my glass—Black and Blue Jay. 


KIND-HEARTED GIRL 


“And why did old Steppout will that chorus girl half his 
fortune?” 

“She once saved his life.” 

“Indeed! How?” 

“She ignored him one time when he was accompanied by his 


GOOD ADVERTISING 


Headline—“‘Laborer Drowns in Alcohol Vat.” 
Next Day—‘“Crowd of Unemployed Storms Chemical Plant.” 


FOOLHARDY 


Mrs. Depeck—Poor young Jubbs has been shamefully jilted 
three times. 
Mr. Depeck—He’d better be careful. His Juck’ll be breaking. 


POOR BING! 


There was a young fellow called Bing, 

You couldn’t tell him a thing. 

He advertised groceries in a men’s magazine, 
And now wants to sell his swell limousine. 


SPURRING HIM ON 


“Why do you refuse him if you want to marry him?” 
“Because he has only proposed eleven times so far, and I 
want him to beat the record.”—London Mail. 


HORSE TALK 
Excited Tourist (beckoning to cabby)—Hey! 
Cabby—Look here, mister, stop kiddin’ my horse.—Punch 
Bowl. 


OR A CUFF ON THE ARM 
Salesman—Dese is a fine soot; all wool but d’buttins. D’ya 
want belt in d’back? Sale 
Customer—No; do you want a kick in d’pants ?—Medley. 


WEEKLY THOUGHT 
% Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out—Herrick. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 

Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ere, Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. _ 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. ee Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


~CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consuiting Bxperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Willing Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ Mehy. 


See Labeling Machines, 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. 

Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


See Closing 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKEBS (in the can). } 


Avara Machine Co.. Salem, N. J 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. | 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ; 
Morral Bros., Morral, 
Husker Co., Buffalo. 

orn xers and Agi a 

Bn gitators. See Corn Cooker 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sa 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balti 
Sinclair-Seott Co., a 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. rm & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAIL: 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. sania 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bn | 


nderson Filling Mach, lap 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wis. Berlin: Wis. 

tidw. 4 Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 

Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factor Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTOR TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Hinde & Dauch Foper Co., Sandus Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ghio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILZ.ING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, RJ. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Filling Machine, syrup. Syruping Ma- 

chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langeenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Aluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N, Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers Meng. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges. pressure, time, etc. See Power Pleat 
Bauipmest. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 

ue, for sealing re boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and mags be Mches. See Cranes. 

Hominy Making Machinery. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Incketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Pumps. See 
Kerosene Oil Burners. Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers Mehy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
'". H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Siecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, ; 

Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pafls, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrno'd Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gameen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


ie Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. KE. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague-Selia Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Mavhinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. . 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MAC . 


HINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells 


oe fruit and vegetable. ‘Bee Corers and 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


Huntley Mtg. Creek, Y. 


md 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
> Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
team Cookers, continuous. See 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. wal 
Steam i Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


,, Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


marking pots and brushes, 
rass checks, rubb d - 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
I’, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
BEAN MACHINERY. 
erlin Cang. Mchy. Works, B 
Columbus. 
ang. Mchy. Corp., C 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. * 
Corp., Chicago. 
upplies, engine room, li 
Power Plant Equipment, 


Supply House and 
eneral Agents. See Gen- 


Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson Filling Mach 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, ira. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore 
Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mehby. 
Fanches. See Stencils. 

e Controllers, process. See Cont 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tae = 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory T 
Tumblers, glass. ” See Glass Bottles” = 
e ee oun 
ershafts. Speed 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners - Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machi 4 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. Seo Soaltiers. 
WASHERS, can and far. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. - 
weeene, Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
ound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


WIRE, for strapping bexes 
Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandette, Mich. 


| 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ( 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. Py 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
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Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Breeders & Growers 
Pedigreed Strains 


PEAS---BEANS---SWEET CORN 


TELLS 


Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WwORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
: MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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